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Births. | 
On the 24th of April last, the wife of the Rev. M, Keizer, of No, 
1, Castle-street, Houndsditch, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 


On the 20th instant, YS M7 “3 ON, at the residence of the 
pride’s parents, 55, Mansell-street, by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler, 
attested by the DION) of the Great Synagogue, Mr. Samuel 
Risch, of 46, Great Prescott-street, to Tilasia, eldest daughter of 


WESTMINSTER JEWS FREE SCHOOL, 
GREEK Street, Sono. 

HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in Aid of the Fands of 
this Institution will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS 

ing-street, St. James's, on TUESDAY, MAY the Sth next, 

DAVID SALOMONS,. Esq., Alderman, M.P., President. 

in the chair, | 
PATRON. 


JEWISH EMIGRATION 
REPORT. 


HE Jewtsu Emicration Sociery, having entered on the 
TENTH YEAR Of its existence, the Committee beg to place 
before the public a short statement of its recent proceedings. 
Owing te various causes, the*Society has not deemedit expe- 
dient to make any appeal to the public during the past two years. 
It has, nevertheless, been the means of assisting many respectable 


SOCIETY. | 


Mr. L. Jameson. No cards. 


AIRS. DEFRIES and FAMILY return THANKS for 


families and industrious young men to emigrate, after having 

received satisfactory representations that their prospect of ultimate 

est in life would be improved upon their arrival in their new 
omes, 


The Rev. Dr. N. M. ADLER. 
L. Keeling, Esq. 
TREASURER.—Ephraim Mosely, Esq. 

STEWARDS AND COMMITTEE, 


“Henry Ford Barc 
Hon, H. F. Berkeley., M.P. 
Briscoe, Esq.M-PL 


_G. Borlase Childs, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


Dakin, Esq., Ald. 


moderate terms. 
- Address A., Jewish Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks, E.C 


kind enquiries and letters of condolence during their week 


of mourning. 
5, Fitzroy-square, April 29th, 1863. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
SABBATH LECTURES. 
O-MORROW (Saturday), the 2nd May, Dr. HERMANN 
ADLER will Deliver a Discourse at the JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One 
o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 
ANTED, by the PORTSMOUTH HEBREW CON. 
GREGATION, a PERSON capable to undertake the fo}- 
lowing duties—viz., WOW, QML, St tN, Collector and Porger, at 
a salary of £75 per annum ; house rent and taxes free, 
Application, with{ testimonials, to be forwarded forthwith to Mr. 
H. M. EMANUEL, Warden, J2, Ordnance-row, Portsea. 
| CHELTENHAM CONGREGATION. 
HE APPOINTMENT of and Sys 
is POSTPONED till the 3lst day of May. 
All further candidates wishing to apply for the situation must do 
so before the 22nd May, to M. Alex, Esq., 2, Rodney-terrace, 
Cheltenham. Salary, £90 per annum. 


HE SHOW ROOM of the ANTIQUE CHINA, 
particularly in the OLI) SAXON, CHINESE, and JA- 
PANESE STYLES, from the renowned manufactory of M, 
FISHER, at Herend, in Hungary, is 24, SACKVILLE-STREET, 
PICCADILLY. 
ERR ADOLPH SCHLOESSER’S CONCERT will take 
place on THURSDAY EVENING, lith MAY, at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. Vocatists: Madame Alboni and 
Herr Reichardt. Instrumentalists: Mr. Blagrove, Signor Piatti, 
Signor Guilio. Regondi, Monsieur Ascher, and Herr Adolph 
Schloesser. Conductors. Messrs, Frank Mori and Benedict. 
Tickets, half a-guinea each, to be had at the principal Music 
sellers; at the Hanover-square Rooms, and of Herr A. Schloesser, 
2, Upper George-street, Bryanston-square, W. 
R. SALAMAN’S EVENING CONCERT at the 
fl HANOVER ROOMS THURSDAY NEXT, May 7, 8 
oeloek.—Family TICKETS toadimt three to reserved and four to 
unreserved seats. one guinea; single tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s, and 53.— 
At CRAMER and Co.’s, Regent-street: St. James’s hall and 36, 
Baker-street. Programmes ready. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL. 
DEVONSHIRE Square, BisHopsGaTE STREET, City, N.E. 
Instituted 1836, 


For the immediate gratuitous relief of the sick poor of every nation { 


and class, without the delay of a letter of recommendation. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
JEWISH WARDS. 
MVBE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will take place at the 

FREEMASONS TAVERN, Great QUEEN-STREET, On 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 27th, 1863, | 

CotoneL Lorp ALFRED PAGET, M.P., in the chair, 

| STEWARDS. 

S. Gurney, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Haliburton, 


Karl Cadogan. 
Earl of Cardigan, K.C.B., &c. 


Earl of Carlisle, K.G., &e. M.P. 

Vieount Combermere, G.C.B.,| Robert Hanbury, Esq., M.P. 
Ke, Col. Ouseley Higgins, 

Earl of Coventry. John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 

Earl of Desart. Col. Hudson. 

Viscount Enfield, M.P. Jonathan ‘Hutchinson, Esq., 

Earl of Gainsborough. F:R.C.S 


J. Hughlings Jackson, Esq, M.D. 
Lieut. Col. C, P. [bbetson. 
A. R. James, Esq. | 

J. Jones, Esq , M.D. 

H. Stavely King, Esq., M.D. 


Viscount Grey De Wilton, M.P. 
Lord Northwick. 

Lord Rodney. 

Lord Skelmersdale. 

J.L. Anderdon, Esq. 

John Annis, Esq., Deputy. 

S. N. Barber Esq, 


ay, Esq. 


Alexander Levy, Esq. 
J. R. Mac Innes, Esq. 
P, W, Martin, Esq., M.P. 
H. E: Murrell, Esq. 
Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Hilary N. Nissen, Esq. 
R. L. Ogilby, 
J. Palfrey, Esq.,M.D., 
Mr. Sergeant Payne, 
W. Pegg, Esq. 

Pelly, R.N. 

8. B. Power, Esq. 
J.S, Rigge, Esq, 


H. A. Bruce Esq., M.P. 

T. Challis, Esq., Ald. | 

E. J. Chance, Esq., F.R C.S. 
onathan Chapman, Esq. 


Sir R. Juckes -Clifton, Bart., 
M.P. | 

A. Coleman, Esq., M.R.C.S. 

Right Hon. W. Cowpe , M.P. 


Coleman Defries, Esq. P.Sancton, Esq. 
H. Defries, Esq. Sir W. Scott, Bart., M,P. 
» Defries, Esq. John Silverlock, Es 


W. Abbotts Smith, bea, M.D. 
J. Somes, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Stone, Esq. 

H. G. Sutton, Esq , M.D. 

H. F. Vernon, Esq. M.P. 
Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P, 


R. W. Duff, Esq., MP. 3 
Sir J. Duke, Bart., Ald., M.P. 
J. H. Evans. Esq. 


oseph Fry, Esq. G. H. Whalley, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Fry, Esq. Western Wood, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. T. Gibson, D.D. Edmund Yorke, Esq. 

- E. Gurney, Esq. 


Contributions are most earnestly solicited, and will be most 

thankfully received by Messrs. C. H. and M. Defries, 147, Hounds- 

Levy, Esq., 28, Finsbury-square; and at the 
» 


| 0 Foreigners and Others—A Cheerfal and Musical 
English family RECEIVES a limited numbers of BOARDERS 
Languages spoken. References exchau, ed. 


GEORGE CROXTON, Secretary. 


Solomon Abraham, Esq. S. A. Risch, Esq. 

S. V. Abraham, Esq. Philip Lawrenee, Esq. 
Ephraim Alex, Esq. Moses Levy, Esq. 
David Benjamin, Esq. Rev. M.B, Levy. 
Solomon Benjamin, Esq. Alexander Levy, Esq. 
Leo Berger, Esq. | Fredk. Marcus, Esq. 
H. H. Collins, Barnett Meyers, Esq. 


Funds for this purpose have been, unsolicited, most generously 
placed at the disposal of the Committee, who are pleased to state 
that many of the recipients of the Society’s bounty have contri- 
buted a portion of their passage-money out of their own savings. 

Since the formation of the Society six HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
ONE PeéRsSONS have been ass:sted to emigrate from its,funds; the 
larger number have gone to the Australian colonies and the United. 


J, C. Lawrence, Esq., Ald., and 


States of America; but many have also settled ian Canada, New 
Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, and British Columbia. | 


giving most cheering accounts of their progress, and in many in- 


stances they have also remitted money to their poor relatives to 
enable them to join them. | 


Spitalfields, April 7, 1863. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Committee; bv 
Mr. Nathaniel Montetiore, President, 35, Hyde Park Gardens; Mr. 
Walter Josephs, Treasurer, 9, Union-court, Old Broad-street, 
City; andby Mr. M.S. Oppenheim, Sec., 22, Endsleigh-street, 
Tavistock-square. 


DONATIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


| 


The Committee constantly receive letters from these colonists, Fredk. Davis, Esq. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that numerous applications should | Sir PF. H. Goldsmid. Bart, M.P.| Louis Nathan, Esq. 
be made to the Committee by families desirous of emigrating, ani | 
such applications have greatly increased of late, in consequence of | 
the recent alteration of the Tobacco Duties, which has had the effect | 


of throwing out of work hundreds of young men who were engaged | M. Gabriel. Exc. j Fredk. S. Phillips, Esq. 
in the manufacture of cigars. | ~ ~ + Professor Hart, R.A. M, Pilliseher, Esq 
- The funds of the Society are now, however, entirely exhausted, Henry Hart, Esq. M. Van Praagh, Esq. 

and under these circumstances the Committee, who have for two Ernest \. Hart, Daren De Roths. nid, M.P. 
years made no appeal to the public, are compelled to solicit con- | Lawrence Hyam, Es4. Sir Anthony Rotuschild, Bart 
tributions in order toenable them to carry out the object of the John C. Isaac, Esq. L. M. Rothschild, Esq. 
Society—that of assisting the poor of the Jewish community in | Samuel Isacc, Esq. 1., Schryver, bsq. 
finding new homes, where the labouring classes have not to contend | Henry A. Isaacs, Eq | Judah Solomon, | 
with the evils necessarily arising in this country, from the increase | 4. A. Jessel, Esy, J.C. Solomon, | 
of population and the great competition in trade, The Commit. | Henry Jessel, Esq. Ss. 1. De Sym I 
tee sincerely hope that the public will generousiy respond to the ; Joseph Joel, Esq. = S. B. Woolf, Esq 
appeal, and enable them to continue the good work in which they | Walter Josephs, Esq, © 4 David Woolt, Ley 
have been successfully engaged for the last ten years. David Joseph, E-q. | oe 

NATHANIEL MonNTEFIORE, President. M. B. LEVY. 
Committee Room, Jews’ Infant School, L. LAZARUS, S 


Levi Cohen, Esq. David Mocatta, Esq., F.S.A. 

Thomas Cotterell, Esq. F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 

4 J. M. Montetiore, Esq. 
Nathaniel Mentefiore, Esq. 
sen}. E. Mosely, Esq, 
Maurice H. Moses, Esq. 


fenry Dyte, I'sq. 
David Falcke, Esq, 
Henry Faudel, Esq. 


Aaron Goldsmid, Esq: 
Fred. D. Goldsmid. Esq. 
Rev. A. L. Green. 


B.S. Phillips, Esq.. Ald. 
Lanrence Phillips, Esq. 


L. D. Phillips. Esq. 


Svnagague Chambers, St. Alban’s-place, S.W., 
Donations and Subscriptions thankfully received by Mr. Ald 
Salomons, M.P., President, Great Cumberland-place, Hyde Park; 
Henry LL. Keeling, Esq., Vice-President, Monument-yard, City 
Ephraim Esq., Preasurer, 9), Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square 5 bv the Stewards: and by the Rey. VB. Levy, ag above 
March 80th, 5623—1863. 


Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., President... £10 0 | ond pom 
| Baroness de Rothschild . 50 0 0 JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
Lady Rothschild .. ee ee oe O BeL_t LAaNe, 
Mrs. H. Montefiore 0 0 For an unlimited number of Children,—Prosent numbe: 
Forty-Sixth ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of 
} the unds of the above Institution Wilk plaee at tne 
LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 
Abraham Mocatta, Esq. .. 5 0 0 
A Fri < | 110 Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart jin the Chair. 
J. M. Montefiore, Esq. Lawrence Ley 
Alfred Davis, E-q, 
EWISH LITERARY ASSOCIATION for the Publi- 


cation of Valuable Ancient Hebrew MSS. 

MemBERS OF THE’ CoMMITTEE.—KRev. Dr. Adler, London ; 
M. Albert Cohn, Paris; M.D. Gordon, Lyck; Professor 8. D. 
Luzzato, Padua; Rev. Dr Sachs, Berlin; Joseph Zedner, Esq., 
London; Rev. L. Silberman, Editor of ‘‘ Hamagid,’ syck. 

Notice is hereby given that NAMES of SUBSCRIBERS will 
be received up tothe Ist of JULY, when the publication of the 
works to be first issued will be proceeded with at the office of 
“ Hamagid.” Subscriptions (two dollars or six shillings) should 
be paid at once to the agent for England, Mr. Joseph Rintel, 17 
Bury-street, E.C. 

April 27th, 5023. 


TR. GODFREY LEVI begs respetfully to intimate to 
the Governors of Jewish Congregational, Educational, and 
Charitable Institutions, that his ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY 
to the Manchester Hebrew Congregation will TERMINATE 
early in JUNE next, by efflux of time; and he being desirous of 
having an opportunity afforded him of more fully developing the 
| practical experience acquired in the routine and management of 
ublic institutions, during the period (of nine years) that he has 
held that appointment, will be happy to rceeive PROPOSALS 
for an ENGAGEMENT, where his services may be brought into 
requisition. 
Barlow. court, 43, Market street, Manchester, 
April 6th, 5623—1863, 


TEN CARTES DE VISITE for 2s. 6d. _ 


stamps to the LONDON. PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING 


British Museum, and you will receive, post free, Ten Full-length 
exact Copies. Daguerreotypes, 
of art of al kinds carefully copied. Originals returned uninjured. 
Carte de Visite delicately and artistically coloured throughout by 
the company’s new and successful process, which renders the mos 
ordinary photograph at once brilliant and full of life. Post free for 
L. PHILLIPS, Managing Partner. 


| DIANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING.—M. Marks, 


Manufacturer, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, V.C., and 
1i, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 
Pianoforte Tuner and Regulator to the Royal English Opera Com- 
pany, Lindsay Sloper, Esq., Miss Stabbach, Miss Heywood, &c. 


mitted to Mrs. David Aguilar, Harewood Lodge, Upper Wesbourne- 
terrace. Terms strictly moderate. Pianos, Obliques, Mecaniques 
and all kinds of foreign instruments, thoroughly tuned and repaired, 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. 
66, Great Prescor Street, GoopmMan’s Figups, Lonpow, E. 
Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


2%,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC. 


Estimates given for general repairs. 


Glass Portraits, and Works 


| Abraham Hort, Esq. 


| TJORWARD your CARTE DE VISITE and 32 postage 
COMPANY, 56, Great STREET, W.C., opposite the 


visits Bayswater and the Wést twice a week. Reference kindly per- | 


A, COHEN, ann. CO. JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, E. 
UILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL « begs to inform the Jewish Publie that he has on hand afine 
DECORATORS, stock of 


-Marqueterie, &c., Dresden and Sevres Porcelain, Fancy articles 


| they respe<tfully solicit. 


SUB-TREASURERS 
S. W. Waley Esq. FD. Mocatta, Esq. 
LIST OF STEWARDS AND COMMITTEE. 
E. Alex, Esq. Moses Levy Esq. 
David Benjaicin, Esq. Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P, 
Solomon Benjamin, Esq. Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Dr. Behrend. Captain L. S. Magnus. 
James Capel, Esq. Simon Magnus, Esq. 
Henry Cazenove, Esq. David Mocatta, Esq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq., B.A. I’. D. Mocatta, Esq. 
Aaron Cohen, Esq. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Samuel Cohen, Esq. 
H. H. Collins, Esq. Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. Samuel Montagu, Esq. 
Lewis Emanuel Esq. Ephraim Mosely, Esq. 
Henry Faudel, Esq. Assur H. Moses, Esq. 
David Falcke, Esq. Henry Moses, Esq. 
Alfred Goldsmid, Esq. Vaurice Moses, Esq. 
F. D. Goldsmid, Esq, | Louis Nathan, Esq. | 
Sir Francis, H. Goldsmid, Bart.,) B.S. Phillips, Esq., Alderman, 
7 Thomas Price, Esq. 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. Sir Anthony Rothschild, Bart. — 
H. Haggard, Esq. Baron M.A.de Rothschild, M.P, 
S. A. Hart, Esq, R.A. Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. 
Judah Hart, Esq. Chas. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. | 
'N. M. de Rothschild, Esq. 
David Hyam, Esq. Salomons, Esq., Ald., M.P. 
Montague Hyam, Esq. | Sampsou Samuel, Esq. 


Lewis Jacobs, Esq. Michi. Samuel, Esq. 
George Jessel, Esq., M.A. 8. D. Sassoon, Esq. 
Hy. A. Isaacs, Esq. © Joseph Sebag, Esq. 
Emanuel Jonas, Esq. Herman Stern, Esq. 
David Joseph, Jacob Stiebel, Esq,’ 
Walter Josephs, Esq. David Swaebe, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling a _ | Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A. 

Philip Laurence, Esq. 8. W. Waley, Esq. 

Alexander Levy, Esq. A. Wolff, Eeq. 
Lawrence Levy, Esq. | George Worms,Esq: = _ 
| “ | S. SOLOMON, See. 


EDDINGS, BALLS, &c.,—-TU BE LET a suite of 

THREE LARGE ROOMS of noble proportions, with - 
Kitchen &e. Terms 5 Guineas, Address Mr J R. Williams, 19, 
Arundel-street, Strand. 


ESTBOURNE REPOSITORY, 8, 
Bayswater (two doors from the Athenwum). | 

The MISSES BKUNSWICK beg to acquaint their friends and 
the — generally that they have OPENED an ESTABLISH- 
MENT at the above atidress for the sale of furniture in Buhl 


of various descriptions. Needlework tastefully mounted, and 
embroidery ex2cuted to order. aan 

The Misses Brunswick hope by unremitting attention to all 
orders with which they may be favoured, te ensure the patronage 


FOREIGN WS WINES. 


OREIGN 05 WINES, warranted to contain between ox 
26 and 42 degrees of proof spirit. 


‘N.B. Country orders promptly attended to, 
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COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
' We deem it right to state that we do not identify ourselves with. 
eur ecrrespondent’s opinions. | 
Lev. xr. 6, anp Devt. 7.—Tae name “Jew” 
THE PoLice Reports. 
Mr. Liebeschutz having referred to me in his letter 
imserted in your last, I trust you will permit me to make 
a few remarks on his conjecture thatthe Hebrew POI N. 
im the passages quoted above, generally rendered hare, in 
reality means “‘kangaroo.” That does not mean 
hare I feel quite sure, for the reasons stated by me in your | 
eolumns three weeks ago. Sut that it should mean kan- 
_ garoo seems to me beyond the bounds of possibility ; for 
how could Moses and his cotemporaries have been ac- 
quainted with an animal which, as all naturalists testify, 
was unknown before the discovery of America and Aus- 
tralia? Naturalists, in describing the genus to which the 
kangaroo belongs, declare distinetly that it is only to be 
found i> the two quarters of the globe mentioned by me, 
and th: the kangaroo itself has not been seen beyond the 
regions ahabited by our antipodes. This one argawent, 
im my « pinion, is sufficient to disprove your correspondent’s 
eonject re. But apart from this, 1 must say, not one of 
tbe rea ons relied upon by him in support of his statement 
has conveyed conviction to my mind. [I cannot consider 
the Greek “ dasypous” (having a rough foot) the equiva- 
Sent for the Talmudical O°555 (being short- 
footed). Moreover, the Greek ‘* dasypous”’ is not in the 
Septuagint the translation of the Hebrew PAIN, but of 
jD0, which is generally rendered coney, or rabbit (see 
Deut. xiv. 7). The term PE55N is both here and in 
Levy. xi. 6 translated in the Septuagint ‘‘ choirogryllion,” | 
which means porcupine and hedgehog. According to the 
Septuagint, therefore, the Hebrew name of the animal, 
which we render hare, actually means the hedgehog; and 
if we place confidence in its authority, the problem we are 
mauiring abowt is in reality solved. At all events, here 
*s a decisive proof that the most ancient translators were 
o$ unanimous in their renderings of TIAN, as they 
ere in those of so niany other animals, as for instance, 
which they a!l translate swine.” Nor ean I 
nsider a compound of JAN and FSR. .For, 
cording to the conjecture of your correspondent, the two 
vords of which TSN consists must originally, before 
tie contraction took place, have been in the constructive 
state, In this case, in accordance with the rules of the 
Janguage and with the very analogy of the instances 
wuoted by your correspondent in support of his opinion, 
pame of the animal should have been FINNS, instead 
oa PSSSN. Moreover, to the best of my knowledge, 
"JAN, or {AN, nowhere in the Bible means pouch, but 


always chest,as denoted by the very root HN (to pluck 
to break), which bas reference to the material from which 
# 3s made—viz, vegetable matter. Again, the explana- 
don of Aben ksrah that is feminine, because it 
denotes an unimal the sex of which is not easily discerned, 
13, to say the least, most fanciful. If the explanation of 
Aben Lsrali is correct, let me ask why should —954° 
(dove) always be feminine when 3°99 (raven) is always 
masculine? Is there a greater difficulty in distinguishing 
the male pigeon from the female than there is in the 
raven? I willingly admit that in every language the 
popular instinct, tact, or feeling—call it whatever you like 
—wWas, In assigning genders to the varieus living or 
inanimate objects in existence, guided by reasons which in 
‘Inany cases can be traced by philologists. But I do not 
believe that that referred to by Aben Esrah was one of 
them. 

How difficult it is for public writers to abstain from the 
mtroduction of the name Jew when the information thus 
©btruded can in reality serve no useful purpose. There is 
she ‘* Times” of the 24th ult. In its police report I 
reac 


L mspetH.—John Gerard, alias Dawson, a returned transport, 
who ias been for some time a member of a notorious gang of 
swit Jers; Charles Barnard, an aged man, well known to the 
effic.rs of Excise and police; and Robert Josephs, @ Jew, also 
Known to the police, were brought up oi remand and placed at 
the bar before Mr, Etiott for further examination on various 
eharges of fraud and swindling. 


Now observe, here three scoundrels are spoken of, two 
ef whom, I must assume from the discreet silence of the 
reporter in regard to their creed, are good believing Chris- 
tians, and the third, as you will see from the italics (they 
are mine and not the journal's) is a Jew. Now what purpose 
eould have been served by volunteering to the public the 
jmportant news that among a gang of swindlers is also an 
_ individual who happens to be born of Jewish parents ? Surely 
_ the reporter does not mean to imply that there is anything 
peculiar in either the Jewish race or creed predisposing a 
descendant or follower to beconfe a swindler. The patri- 
archs, the prophets, and the apostles, who were all of the 
_ Jewish race and faith, are not represented to have either 
been scoundrels themselves or to have in any way coun- 
zenanced scoundrelism. Why, therefore, perpetuate pre- 
-judice against the Jew by creating a close association 
between the ideas of rogue and Jew, by which the mind is 


but too often swayed unconsciously to itself? Would you | 


believe me, I have lately caught the high-soaring and 
semi-seeptical ‘ Atheneum” itself, not a little pluming 

itself on its freedom from all theological bias, tripping 
precisely in the same manner as the most rarrow-minded 
tory print. Noticing a work entitled ‘Reforms in Russia” 
| ay 25) by Prince Dologroukow, the reviewer says :— 

“ Still Prince Dolgoroukow is a politician well informed, 
high minded, and thoroughly distinct from those Jew 
pedlars who regularly pack for the English and Belgian 
markets false intelligence from the North.” I will ask 
the enlightened reviewer, what has a Jew pedlar (I have 
_ italicised the words) to do with the erroneous intelligence 

which he supposes is foisted from the North on the West ? 
T am not one of those who attach an objection- 
able meaning either to the calling of a pedlar or the 
term. Let the sneering reviewer condescend to transport 


Magazine for 1842, says: 


‘THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW 0 


| Belgravia to the purlieus of poverty-stricken Whitechapel, 


and he will soon discover what great comfort the pedlar 
is to the labouring classes. This, however, is not sere 
the question. The reviewer evidently believes that the 
calling of the pedlar is a disreputable one; and to render 


| the term still more contemptible, and to make, as it were, 


assurance doubly sure, he caps the climax, by designating 
this literary pedlar and vendor of spurious wares a dew. 
Is this the language becoming a journal which aspires after 
a post in the foremost ranks of the champions of civilisa- 
tion, and the ennobling and refining arts? Iam well 
aware that neither the conductors of the “‘ Times” nor 
those of the “ Atheneum” are characterised by any of 
those petty feelings and vulgar prejudices which actuate a 
bigoted, sectarian press. Could they be actuated by such 
views, the journals conducted by them would never have 
attained the proud position they hold, But I blame them 
for not exercising a stricter survetllance over the productions 
which they allow to appear in their columns than they do. 
When a man treads on my toe, it may allay my rising 
wrath when I am assured that the act was not inten- 
tional. There was no indignity meant, it is true. But 
the pain still remains, and the injury may even be lasting. 
Whosever fault the appearance of these offensive expres- 
sions may be, I can only hold the editors responsible for 
them. Qui facit per alium facit per se. 


Reciciovs ToLeraATioN FORMERLY IN AUSTRIA.— 
Mr. H. H. Joy lately delivered at Limerick a lecture 
on ‘* Religious Toleration.” In the course of his re- 


marks, he related the following anecdote exemplifying | 


the batefulness of religious intolerance. He said:—‘‘A 
professor in a German University showed me a very 
pleasing print entitled ‘*Toleration.” A Itoman Catholic 
priest, a Lutheran divine, a Calvinist minister, a 
Quaker, a Jew, anda heathen philosopher were repre- 
sented sitting round the same table in amicable converse 
upon religious revealed truths, over which a winged 
figure hovered in the attitude of protection. ‘ For this 
harmless print,’ said his friend, ‘the artist was impri- 
soned, and, liaving attempted to escape, was sentenced 
to draw the boats on the banks of the Danube with 
robbers and murderers, and there died, after a few 
months of exhaustion and exposure.’ ” 

THe AFGHANS.—A_ writer in the  Freemason’s 
An officer and brother 
employed in the campaign through Afghanistan recently 
found an antique masonic emblem concealed in a stune 
wall at Ghuzncee. Itis merely the five points with an 
inscription in Persian around it. The translation of 
which is, ‘God grant me what Lask !’"" The brother 


— 


POPULATION, 


|CAUCASIA.— THE JEWISH 

We read in the ** A. Z. d. 1.” | 

“ Tenur-Chan-Schura, Nov. 1862.—During my stay 
here in the Caucasus, I had an opportunity of moving in 
the circle of those co-religionists here who are designated 
by their European brethren as ‘ bulls’ and I do not 
deem it superfluous to give you some little account of 
them: There is a tradition among them that their an. 
cestors settled in the district of Kunick, northern 
Daghestan, in the time of the Babylonian captivity. It 
is known that not all the captives returned to their 


thence some emigrated to the Caucasus, where they 


settled principally at Derbent, Kuba, Leonkron, and in ~ 
many other cities and villages of northern Daghestan, 


Their language is Persian, but considerably corrupt; 
they dress after the manner of the Persians or Tartars, 
and it is noticeable that a garment once put on by 
them is not taken off again until it is quite unfit for 
wear. They do not even change their garments on the 
principal festivals, not even for the great Day of Atone. 
ment. They never take off their beards and wear long 
side locks (MINS). This pecaliarity, as well as their 
physiognomy, mark them so characteristically that they 
are easily distinguished from the Mahometans among 
whom they live. They live or rather vegetate in com- 
plete ignorance. It is only one out of five or six that 
visits the chedar ("\4/) where he is taught by a rabbi 
almost as ignorant as himself. Nevertheless, this sham 
school, as well as the ignorant school master, enjoyed the 
highest respect among the population. The pupils dare 
not enter the school singly, but when they are assem- 
bled in nombers, they enter solemnly and reverentially 
salute respectfully the rabbi, who all the while is sitting 
on the. ground by the side of a small table. Before 
him the scholars now range themeelves at the same 
time laying their right hands on their hearts. One 
single look, oue single gesture by the teachers strikes 
dread terror into their minds. 

‘* These Jews tan all kinds of leather in an excellent 
_manner, make clothes, spin silk, and manufacture it, 
‘earrying on a number of other handicrafts. Their 
principal ocenpation, however, is agricultare, especially 
| gardening, and the cultivation of ‘marenes, the plan- 
‘tations of which extend over a large area. Some, 
however, are engaged in trade, visiting Russian fairs, 
especially those of Neshen Novgorod, Their manner of 
| living is that of Asiatics in general, Before their 
houses there 1s a terrible accumulation of filth; but in 
the interior of the houses of even the poorest exemplary 
| cleanliness prevails,such asit would be most desirable to 


country. A large portion remained in Persia, and 


-acknowledged their direct descent, andcalled themselves | 


still more pertinent when it is considered that the Hebrew 


| to the raising of cattle, produces, by fermentation, a spiri- 


tions, a powerful spirit, that develops their tonic proper- 


| churned milk, such as butter and cheese, acquire the same 


adds: ‘‘I have remarked, during our campaign | 
through Afghanistan, a strong resemblance to the cus- | 
toms, dress, and manners of the ancient Jews very | 
prevalent among the Afghans. Indeed, at Candahar they 


the children of the Jews, I cannot, theréfore, wonder 
why a masonic emblem should be known to them. No 
doubt many more might be traced, and, if due exami- 
nation were made, we should probably elicit those 
scintillations of masonic light itself which might be 
enkindled into pristine power and beauty.” 

Sprrirous Liquors.—The Bible often makes mention 
of ‘‘ wine and strong drinks.’ By the latter, of course, 
spiritous liquors are meant; and the question is not rarely 
asked what ‘‘ strong drink” besides wine could have been 
known in those primeval times. The question becomes 


“35 generally rendered “ strong drink,” in reality means 
‘* intoxicating liquor.’ We will, therefore, in reply enu- 
merate a few of those spirituous liquors one or the other 
of which was known to every nation from hoary antiqui'y, 
and to which the Bible no doubt made reference when it 
so carefully distinguished between wine and other intoxi- 
cating liquors: ‘* From rice a spirituous drink is extracted, 
which constitutes the delight of Southern Asia and of the 
negroes, From certain palm-trees, and especially- from 
the Elais Guineensis, is obtained palm-wine, and from 
the Areca Catechu, asap which, fermented by rice, vields 
arack. Another, Liais, like the fruit of the olive-tree, 
furnishes oil. Such drinks have been found customary 
among all peoples, and they seem necessary to the main- 
tenance of our physical activity. Milk, which forms the 
basis of the food of pastoral peoples, and of peoples devoted. 


tuous liquor, Kouwmiss, the use of which is exceedingly 
common among the Mongolians. Almost all drinks which 
man mixes often with water, take, through certain prepara. 


ties. Even the aliments procured from curdled and 


property in growing sour. Rarely man is contented with 
drinking the juice in its original sweetness. The necessity 
of putting the juice in reserve, for moments when he has 
need thereof, has conducted man to observe the attribute 
of fermentation which this juice possesses. The ancient 
Aryas extracted soma from the asclepias acida, and from 
sarcostemma viminalis, a liquor with which they were 
fond of intoxicating themselves, after having offered it as 
adrink to their gods. The Massagete obtained from 
certain fruits a fermented liquor, Honey took the place 
among many of the juice of fruits. The ancient Celti- 
berians, like the Sclavonian peasavts of the present day, 
intoxicated themselves with mead. The peoples in the 
north of Europe, by the help of fermented grain, prepared 
that particular kind of beer which gave birth to the sorts 
so varied of the Germans, of the Flemiogs, and the 
English. The Thibetans extract from barley, and from 
the fermented flour of wheat, their chang. ‘The Indians 
of South America intoxicate themselve with chica, which 
is obtained by fermentation from maize. In almost the 
whole of Polynesia, cava, of which the effects are so per- 
nicious, is furnished by an intoxicating species of pepper. | 
Coffee and tea are milder stimulants, the use of which, 
circumscribed at first to the Semitic and Chinese popula- 


_ himself for a short hour from the aristocratic regions of 


| tions, has spread to all civilised nations, : 


see among the humb'er ciasses of the Jewish population 
in European cities. One of their pratseworthy charac 
teristics is their hospitality. They love peace and 
truth, and are incapable of lying or overreaching any- 
body. An amusing anecdoie marking their simp ieity 
is related. In accordance with the Tartar custom, 
these Jews, in their leisure hours, meet in the interior 
of their dwellings, or not far from the houses of wor- 
ship, for enjoying a little bit of gossip, and discussing 
the news of theday. Great quiet and order prevails in 
these meetings, Jhe orator of the moment generally | 
occupies the centre of the circle, and next to him those 
who in their turn wish to address the assembly. It so 
happened one day that in the city of Kuba a travelling 
* Asehkenas’ (this is the name which the native Jews 
give to their European co-religionists) performed the 
part of the orator. He announced to them for a cer- 
tainty the speedy advent of the Messiah, and thereby 
created an immense sensation among the assembly. 


The poor were pleased, as they had nothing to lose by 


the imminent departure. But the rich possessors of 
plantations by no means relished the idea of being 
obliged to leave betiind their property, and only hoped 

fer some jittle delay. It did not occur toany of them 

that the * Asehkenas’ had fooled them. At last, when 

the falsehuod of the announcement was discovered, they 
declared unanimously that an ‘ Asehkenas ’ was a story 

teller, but that a ‘Sefard’ (t.e., themselves) was a 

‘chassid’ (atrue man); and it is this view which they 

now take of all Jews coming to them from Europe.’ 


Tue Hoty Trumpets.—The Indian Jews, according 
to Mr. Buct.anan’s work on India (Stutg. 1814, p. 232) 
preserve the following tradition :—‘“* After the destruc- 
tion of the second temple our fathers, apprehending the 
avger of the conquerors, emigrated in great numbers, 


country. Among them men of learning and wisdom 
were held in high esteem; and God gave the people 
grace in the sight of the king who then reigned here, 


called Cranganor. He allowed them a patriarchal juris-- 
diction in their own district, and also granted them 
privileges of nobility, which, according to the custom of 
that day, was engraved ona plate of brass, Soon after 
we had settled, other Hebrews followed us from Judea, 
and among them was that man of eminent wisdom, 
Rabbi Samuel, a Levite from Jerusalem, and his son 
Rabbi Jodah Levitta. They brought the silver trum- 
pets, which were used to announce the year of jubilee, 
and they were rescued when the second temple was 
destroyed. We heard of our fathers that the ineffable 
name was engraved on those trumpets. Hebrew tribes 
from Spain and elsewhere came and united with us, 
having heard ofour opulence. But discord came finally 
upon us, one of our chiefs called an Indian king to help 
him. He came with a large army, destroyed our houses, 


homes at Cranganor, killed many and drove away the 
rest into captivity. This defeat reduced eur number 
considerabiy. Many of them wentto Cochin, where 


their affairs. There are also among us some of the 


* 


beatae of Israel, from the land of Ashkenaz, (Ger- 


many ?) Egypt, T’soba, and otber lands. 


men, women, ard children, from Jerusalem to this 


and he appointed a place for their home, which was: 


mations, and fortresses, drove many of us from our 


| they are stil, notwithstanding the various changes of 3 
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THE JEWISH CHRO 


NICLE AND HEBREW 


OBSERVER. 


THE BETTER LAND. 
Man hath not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither hath 

the eye seen, O God, besides thee, what is prepared for him 

that waiteth for him.—Isaiah Ixiv. 4, | 


“J hear thee speak of a Better Land, 

Thon callest its children a happy band ; 

Mother! Oh where is that happy shore? 

Shall we not seek it, and weepno more? 

Is it where the flowers of the orange blows, | 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle- boughs ?” 
| “Not there, not there, my child.” 


“Ts it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 
“ Not there, not there, my child !” 
« Ts it far away in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand ?— 
Ts it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 
“ Not there, not there, my child !” 


« Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
| It is there, it is there, my child.” 


JUDEA.—THE INTERIOR. 
(From “ Munk’s Palestine.” ) 
—- (Continued from our last.) 

Opposite the village of Siloam, at the foot of Moriah, 
js the fountain of Mary. It is perhaps the same as that 
which in the Bible is called the fountain Roghel or of 

the fuller."—Jos. xv. 7. Between Zion und Moriah, 
where the valley of Jehoshaphat joins the valley of 
Hinnom, the origin of Siloah is found, and the stream 
is seen welling from the calcareous rock, ‘This is the 
only spring of water that Jerusalem possesses; the 
waters divide into two streams, and form two pools, 
which existed in the time of Isaiah, and which served 
them as well as now for the washing of linen, One is 
called by Isaiah the upper pool (vil. 3.) the other the 
lower (xxii. 9); the former, as it watered the royal 
gardens, was Called the Royal Pool (Nehem. ii. 14). 
On all occasions when Jerusalem was threatened with 
siege, they turned the water of Siloah out of its course, 
and stopped up the fountain, so that the city was suffi- 
ciently well provided with water while the besiegers 
were in want. This means was tried both by Ezekiah 
in the seige by the Assyrians, and at the time of the 
Crusades. In this way Saladin compelled Richard 
Coeur de Lion to raise the seige of Jerusalem. Near 
this they point out, at the side of a mulberry tree, the 
place of the oak Roghel where, according to tradition, 
Isaiah was sawn asunder, by order of King Manasseh, 
and where he was buried. 

To the south cf Zion, beyond the valley of Hinnom, 
they point out Aceldama, or the Field of Blood, which 
was bought by Judas for thirty pieces of silver. At 
the back part of this field rises the Mount of Evil 
Counsel. This height appears to be that which Clarke 
took for Zion. He found onthe north side many tombs 
dug intherock, 

In the valley to the west of the city called Gihon, 
_ there is a pool which bears the same name ; it is nearly 

dried up, and as no fountain ccn be seen in the neigh- 

bourbood, it may be supposed bat it was intended to 
receive the rain water which draived from the surrouad- 
ing hills. On going from thence to the north of the city, 
and before arriving at the Damagecus gate, we come to 
a grotto in which, it is said, Jeremiah composed his 
lamentations. It is about 30 feet in length and in 
width, and 40 feet in height. The roof ia supported by 
tvo columns. This must not be confounded with a pit 
which is found more to the east and whicl: is now called 
the Prison of Jeremiah. 

At three or four gunshots from the grotto, one of the 
most beautiful remains of ancient architecture is met 
with; it is called the Sepulchre of the Kings. We 


must not imagine that this was the tombs of the kings | 
of Judah ; for we know from the Bible that these tombs’ 
were on Mount Zion. Further too, the ornaments | 


upon them are of Greek: workmanship. Pococke and 
Clarke have supposed the tombs of the kings to have 

been the monument of Helen queen of Adiabene, of 
which Josephus speaks; but this writer, in describing 
the third of J erusalem exprestly distinguishes tbe 


- Maonument of Helen from the royal grottoes, which are, 


there can be no doubt, the sepulchres in question. 
What is more probable is, that these sepulchres date 
from the time of the later kings of Judea, the successors 


of Herod, We shall now quote the description which 


de Chateaubriand has given :— 
“On leaving Jerusalem by the gate of Ephraim we 
pass for about half a mile over a plateau of a reddish 
Tock, on which grow some olive trees. We then discern 
in the middle of a fieid an excavation which much re- 
Sembles the abandcned works of an ancient quarry, 
‘Abroad path and a gentle declivity conduct to the 
ttom of this excavation, the entrance to which is by 
an arcade. On entering, one finds himself in the middle 
of an uncovered chamber hewn out of the solid rock. 
This chamber is about 30 feet in length and as much 
in breadth, and its rocky wails are probably 12 or 15 
feet in height. | 
“In the middle of the southern wall, you perceive a 
“arge sq'iare opening of the Doric order cut many feet 
deep in 
taste, but chiselled with exquisite care, is formed above 
it; it is at first a triglyph, followed by a metope orna- 


mented with a plain ring; then follows a cluster of 
Grapes beiween two wreaths and two palms. The} 


the rock. A frieze somewhat capricious in. 


| 


| which it is difficult to understand, especially with the 
| unsteady light ofthe flambeax. 


recognise, but which resembles one of the small Egyp- 


| length and three in width are made in the walls or fre- 


equally recognised by the Government, and long prior 
to the revolution in 1796, had rights conceded to them | 


ant, both by those who granted, and those who received 


triglyph was repeated and the sculpture was reproduced 
without doubt in the same style along the rock; but 
the traces of this are now effaced. Eighteen inches 
from this frieze there is a foliage intermixed with pine 
apples and another sort of fruit, which I was unable to 


tian citrons. This last docoration is parallel to the 
frieze, and is also carried perpendicularly down both 
sides of the opening. 

‘In the back ground and the left corner of this great 
opening, a passage was formed through which formerly 
one could walk upright, but in which one now slips in 
creeping. This leads by a rather steep descent, as in 
the great pyramid, to a square chamber, hollowed out 
of the rock with mallet and chisel. Holes six feet in 


quently inthe sides of this chamber for the reception of 
coffins. These vaulted passages conduct from this first 
chamber into sepulchral abodes of unequal style, all of 
which are hewn out of the living rock, and the design of 


| One of these grottoes, 
lower down than the rest, and which is reached by six 
descending steps, appears to have held the principal 
coffins. These were generally disposed in the following 
manner: those of the most illustrious persons were in 
the farthest end of the chamber, in a niche or in a place 
prepared to receive it; on the two sides of the passage 
there were two vaults reserved for the bodies of obscurer 
persons and for the guards of the kings, though their 
services were no longer required, The coffins, of which 
fragments are still to be found, were of stone, and orna- 
mented with elegant arabesques. 

‘That which one admires most in these tombs is the 
doors of the sepulcbral chambers ; they are of the same 
kind of stone as the walls and as the hinges and pivots 
on which they turn. Almost all travellers have thought 
that they have been hewn out of the self-same rock ; 
but this is evidently impossible, as Father Nau clearly 
proves. Thevenot assures us ‘that on scraping away a 
little of the dust he perceived the union of the stones, 
which had been put there after the doors had been fixed 
with their pivotsin the holes. I scraped gway the 
dust in like manner but [ could not seethe marks at the 
foot of the only door which now remains upright—all 
the rest are broken and thrown about in the chamber.” 

On going a little to the N.W. we find tombs which 
have been supposed to be those of the judges of Israel. 
It is asserted that Othniel, Gideon, Samson, Jephtha, 
and other ancient heroes of Israel are here interred. 
At the present day these tombs are often used as a 
place of shelter-by shepherds. 

| (To be continued.) 


THE JEWS OF HOLLAND. 

This country contains a Jewish population of some 
66,000 souls, of which number about 3,600 are Portu- 
cuese Jewa—the rest are called Netherland Jews. The 
latter found in this country a hospitable asylum in very 
early times, perhaps as soon as the ninth century, and 
ta its credit it must be mentioned, that the annals of 
Holland are not stained by the records of persecution of 
this people. | 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
Jews from Spain, Portugal, and some from France, 
having been persecuted and driven out of those coun. 
tries, locked to Holland, and the great majority of the 
refugees settled in Amsterdam; their number in the 
first instance amounted to about 5,000, but it subse- 
quently dwindled down to the number stated above, 
from marrying entirely within their own community, 


for until comparatively recent times they did not mix | 


with other Jews, 

Some uneasiness was caused in Amsterdam on the 
first arrival of the Portuguese. ‘Their assembly for 
worship was mistaken fora meeting of the Roman 
Catholics. The town authorities more than once sur- 
prised them, but were soon convinced that they were 
entirely mistaken in their surmises. | 

The whole Jewish community, German and Portu- 
guese, were, aS fat as political status was concerned, 


that may be deemed considerable. _ 
De Costa* thus speaks upon this subject: 


tion of 1795 in Holland, were looked upon as import- 


them. Asto the magistracy, and other public offices, 
the State at that time entrusted them to none but those 
who belonged to the National Reformed Church, The 
Jews, on their side, everywhere regarded as strangers, 
(having their faces and their hearts turned towards 
Palestine and the promise of a coming Messiah,) to use 
their own words, only requested from the Christian 
authorities, ‘a mild hospitality, or not too harsh an 
exile.’ They could, therefore, easily content themselves 
with a degree of liberty, which, according to the opinion 
of the present day, ‘that all men are equal in the eye 
of the law,’ would be looked upon as insvfficient. 
Liberty of conscience, and free exercise of their reli- 
gion, the practice of their own laws and traditions, and 
even, with few exceptions, the observance of their na- 
tional customs, were secured to them. Their trade was 
protected, their way of obtaining their livelihood rather 
assisted than hindered. _Even their right to enforce 
obedience to the religion of the fathers, within the 
limits of the synagogues, by the use of discipline and 
excommunication, was acknowledged. All this com- 
pensated the Israelite of those days for his exclusion 
irom public offices, even from those whick were most in 
accordance with his taste and disposition—such as the 
dignity of professor, and’ the profession of the lawyer. 


The rights and privileges granted to both bodies of 
‘the Jews during the period which preceded the revolu- 


| They were also excluded from all guilds and companies, 


except those of the physicians and brokers, though this 
did not provent their being employed by their own 
countrymen in any other profession or trade, provided 
they had received admission as citizens of the town.’ 
Holland gained much by this accession to its popue 
lation. Many of the refugees brought with them te 
their adopted country vast wealth. It is related of 


} one Baron Suasso, resident atthe Hague, that he offered 


to William IIT. a million of money for his expedition te 
England in 1688, to be paid only in case of success. 


They brought with them also the art of diamond cutting 


and polishing, which is still almost confined to their 
descendants. They brought with them also much 
learning. Many were the commentaries, versions of 
the Hebrew, dissertations, sermons, essays, and poems 
published during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Joseph Athias was the first who gave to the 
church a most perfect Hebrew Bible edition, which was 


dedicated to the States-General, reprinted afterwards by 


Leusden, and finally by Everardo van der Hooght. 
Many are the names of literary celebrity to be met with 
among them—Menasseh ben Isracl—so famous for his 
negotiations with Cromwell—Uriel da Costa, Spinoza, 
and many others, | | 

Such, in fact, was the reputation of Amsterdam, that 


it was considered by the Jews generally throughout the 


world as their European Jerusalem, In former times, 
any decision of the rabbis was considered final is 
matters of faith, whilst their ban was an object of dread. 

The Portuguese Jews had not been long settled be- 
fore they built a splendid synagogue, the most famous ia 
the world. ‘The Dutch Jews possess, moreoyer, a very: 
large svnagogue, as. well as seven or eiglit small ones. 
A rabbinical college was also foundec’, and was onee 
famous ; but since 1796, when the Jews obtained equal 
political rights with the Christians, their college cannot 
boast of having sent forth any men of eminence, and at 
the present time they are dependent on Germany fo: 
the supply of rabbis. Neither the Portuzuese nor the 
Dutch synagogues in Amsterdam have a chief rabbi - 
in the former his functions are discharged by three, and 
in the latter by two rabbis. 

As to the present state of ‘he Jews of Hovland, whils 
amongst those resident in the country parts there is not 
much poverty, we jfind amongst the 2°,000 Jews of 
Amsterdam the most abject pauperisin, and we might 
naturally expect this from the nature of their occupa- 
tiop, inasmuch as very few gain their living by any 
handicraft. It is true that of late years some wealthy 
Jews have established manufactories; but for the moa 
part those who possess capital are stockbrokers, bankers, 
shopkeepers, &c. These, of course, aré the minority, 
whilst the majority gain a scanty and precarious. sub- 
sistence by pursuing the calling of the costermonger or 
the old-clothes man. | 

The Jewsin Holland boast, as we have seen, of namet 
renowned in all branches of learning, and to-day we 
find amongst them men eminent in the legal and me- 
dical professions, literary men, artists, &:, whilec the 
leading newspapers are in their hinds. <Asto their 
moral and religious characteristics, one well acquainted 
with them gives the following testimony .— 

‘* There is a vast difference between the Jews in Am- 
sterdam and those in other places in this country. In 
the country I have found them upright, and, in many 
instances, of nob'e dispositions and principles, whilst 
in Amsterdam I find that they have adopted many of 
the vices and none of the virtues of the Dutch native 
inhabitants. They are the most bigoted against Chris- 
tianity of the Jews in the wor!d.* 

‘Some years ago it seemed as if the Dutch Jews 
were about to follow the example of their brethren tn 
Germany, who have fallen into rationalism, or rathee 
into open infidelity, as it regards revealed religion; but 
‘amongst the 66,000 Jews in Holland, there is but @ 
very small number who have embraced atheistical and 
infidel notions. : 

‘As regards their moral state, [ cannot say that it is 
worse than those of the Christian population, There 
js not so much druukenness amongst the Jews as, alas? 
amongst the mass of Christians.” —Jewish Intelligence. 


Pas It must be borne in mind that the account is copied from. 
a-conversionist paper, to which scrupulous adherence to Juda- 
ism is bigotry.—Ed. J. C. 


Pestu.—Tue CommunaL Rerort.—The wardene 
of the Festh congregation, now one of the largest and 
wealthiest in Europe, have published their annual re- 
port. In this the wardens state: ‘* We considez it ae 

-one of the most.satisfactory achievements of our admi-_. 
nistration, that we have succeeded in maintaining 
brotherly concord among the visitors of the temple and 
‘the synagogue (i.e., the reformers and the orthodox), 
which was seriously threatened, if not disturbed, for a 
long time, and which we trust tu establish on a firm 

‘basis. In our opinion, it is not a larger or smaller 
number of reforms which constitutes the test of the 
degree of enlightenment of the synagogal authorities. 
This we perceive in the preservation of peace and in the 
‘matual toleration among co-religionists of their different 
views of religious institutions of Divine worship.” The 
congregation supports three public schools, which are at- 
tended by 1,350 scholars, most of them poor. There were 
expended last year in charity to the poor 10,000 florins 
in clothing for poor children attending the school, 250€ 
florins. In addition to these sums, the means had to be 
found for paying the salaries to the various synugogal 
and congregational officials, and which amounted fe 
36,031 florins. It is gratifying to observe that this sum 
was raised by voluntary contributions from the members 
of the congregations, whose number now is 2016. The 
income increased in. one year by nearly 16,000 florins, 
and the members by 752 persons, The community, 


upon the whole, is in a flourishing condition. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, MAY. 1, 1863. 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


The cause of the insurgents in Poland is evoking an 
extraordinary amount of sympathy all over Europe. Un- 
like the struggle which three years ago freed Naples from 
the yoke of the Bourbons, it has the good fortune of unit- 
ing all suffrages. 
vhe Ultramontane Montalembert as of the Evangelical 
Shaftesbury. It has equally the good wishes of che Pope 
of Rome as of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Even cold 
~ diplomacy has been warmed into motion, if not into action 
It is scarcely necessary to say that this sympathy is shared 


by the Jewish community. Indeed, there are few hearts 
- more fitly stringed and attuned loudly to reverberate at | 


the report of Poland’s misfortunes and Poland’s struggles, 


‘than the Jewish. For what calamity has befallen the 
_ Poles that did not overwhelm the Jews? and what heroic 
_ @ertions have been put forth by the former that were not 
at one time or other made by the latter? The fate of the 
Poles in modern time offers a truly striking parallel to 


that of the Jews in days long gone by. 


The downfall of Poland was not so much brought about 
by internal discord as by the treachery of a neighbouring 
power, watching its opportunity for the accomplishment of 


_ the greatest public crime of the 18th century. This in- 
ternal discord was no doubt her fault. 


ef Russia was her misfortune. 


been invoked in Judea, as 


we refer. 


It has equally engaged the feelings of 


But the vicinity 
| Without this misfortune 
the fault would undoubtedly have been remedied. Russia, 


which at first appeared in Poland as the ally of one of the 
_ ‘pasties, then as a mediator, at last ended by becoming her 
_despoiler. It was precisely so in Judea of old. But for 
Rome’s treacherous intermeddling, the triumph of one of 
the rival claimants of the crown would ultimately haye 
‘brought back peace and concord to the disturbed kingdom. 
But the assistance ef colossal Rome had, unfortunately, 
as that of unscrupulous Russia in 
- Poland; and from an independent ally Judea rapidly 
passed the downward stages of national degradation, until 
she had reached the lowest point as Rome’s abject slave. 
Nor does the parallel stop here. It isan old and long 
and terrible tale written in characters of blood to which 


| tertain any political aspiration. 


downfall of their country. 


lesson of resignation. 


Roman power to its very foundation. 


'the Polish cause than the Jewish ? 


barren. 


and without which the unequal struggle would be hopeless 


perils and the glory of the contest. 


means of and = this sympathy. 
no winces.’ 


this sympathy in thetheart of Europe. 


intended only for show and not for use. 


no doubt be great. 


cattle. 


| out the Jews. 


| with and share in it ; 


wrongs inflicted on her. 


in our mind to weaken this impression. 


sincerely trust, belonging to the domain of the past. 


: Centuries have passed since we Jews ceased to en- {I 
We are now content 
with forming a religious community. The'tie that holds 
us together all over the globe is purely spiritual, We may 
say with justice that the kingdom after which we yearn is 
{not of this world. For the reminiscences of a sad, but 
‘not inglorious past, and the hopes of an exalted future, 
we now willingly sink our present. Queen Victoria or the 
| Emperor Napoleon has no more faithful subjects than the 
descendants of the heroes who preferred perishing in the 
flames that destroyed their sanctuary to surviving the 
But it required ages and ages, 
and calamities repeated, protracted, and crushing, such as 
overwhelmed no other people—such as God, in His mercy, 
may avert from the Poles—beforé our fathers learned this 
As the Poles in our days, so our 
fathers in days long gone by rose upon their oppressors and 
fought for the recovery of their country with a patriotism 
and valour which at one time shook the edifice of the 
And if it be true 
that the consciousness of equality of fate and community 
1 of suffering creates a fellow feeling in the sufferers, whay 
heart should be more readyfto overtlow with sympathy for 


The detractor of human nature may sneer at the uni- 
versality of a feeling which he, no doubt, pronounces 
To the struggling Pole, in reality, however, it 
constitutes a tower of strength. It not only pours balm into 
his lacerated soul, inspires his heart with courage in the 
hour of peril, with fortitude in the moment of suffering, 
and braces his arm when raised to strike, and cheers him 
| when struck down himself, but also brings him that iaate- 
rial aid which his distracted country alone cannot furnish, 


Already all over the West are committees formed, engaged 
in collecting funds for the support of the cause, and noble 
volunteers are ready to share with the combattants the 
If it be the destiny 
of Poland to achieve its liberation, it can only conquer by 
We say, “ Jn hoc 
It therefore behoves the leaders of the 
movement by every means in their power to strengthen 
And in this they 
will succeed as long as they remain faithful to the princi- 
ples of liberalism which they have enunciated, and prove 
by their acts that the civil and religious equality of al 
Poles proclaimed by them is not a mere empty phrase, 
It is but just, 
and what everybody must expect, that in the hour of 
difficulty every citizen should undertake to bear his share 
of the common burden; but only his share, and no more. 
‘The leaders of the movement have no right to expect that 
the Jews of Poland, as a body, should either be more 
patriotic than the other classes of the population, or 
should make greater sacrifices than they are able to afford. 
When a community stands comparatively isolated, ready 
to hand, as it were, for exaction—when old associations and 
former practices seem to single it out for extortions—when 
it, moreover, is supposed to be in possession of the bulk of 
the circulating medium, more needed than any other 
material of war—the temptation to resort to violent 
measures for replenishing the exhausted exchequer must 
. But this circulating medium in the 
hands of the trading Jew is no more than what is in the 
hands of the peasant his seed corn or the team for drawing 
the plough. Thecashin the hand of the trading Jew 
does not represent his savings, but his stock-in-trade. 
Take it from him and you have deprived him of his means 
.| of gaining a livelihood; you have cut off his future, just 
as you would that of the peasant robbed of his crop and 
If it be necessary to raise contributions, let them 
be levied on some general princigle that shall not single 


| Princess of Wales, was also a co-religionist. 


Lacking as we do all ibiciahtice on the snbtees, we, at | 
this great distance from the scene of action, have no 
means of judging of the sentiments of the Polish Jews on | 
the movement, and how far they, as a body, sympathise 
but we can certainly see very grave 
| considerations, which should moderate the demands of the. 
leaders in the struggle on their Polish Jewish countrymen. 
We here in the West, who only know Poland from the 
pages of history, who have never experienced any wrong 
from her—we naturally only have an eye to see the cruel 
Our sympathy in the abstract is 
for the deeply injured, martyrised Poland. No reminis- 
cence of the past and no\asscciation of the present arise 
Our flow of 
sympathy remains unchecked by the recollection of any act 
of injustice rankling in the heart. But would, or racher 
could, this also be the case had our lot been cast in 
Poland instead of in England? If we allude to the bitter | 
persecutions and awful sufferings to which the Polish Jews 
were subject till very lately, it is not in a spirit of hosti- 
lity or with the desire to rake up grievances now, we 
God 
forbid that we should do so. Let bygones be bygones, 
The Christian Poles have extended to their Jewish coun- 
trymen the right hand of fellowship and amity. Recon- 
ciliation and fraternity are the watchword. The Jews 


If we refer to this sad time, which can as yet scarcely be 
called the past, so contiguous is it to the immediate present, 
and so vivid in the recollection of everybody, it is to 
support the truism which we are going to enunciate, 
The human heart is not like a slate, the characters on — 
which can easily be wiped away by merely passing a wet 
sponge over it, but partakes somewhat of the nature of a 
rock, the letters engraven on which can only be effaced 
by the hand of time. The process of obliteration is slow 
and gradual. It is comparatively easy for the human 
heart to forgive, but not for the memory to forget at 
once. It is not in the power of man to cast out at will 
the memory of repeated and protracted wrongs that have 
sunk deep into the mind. ‘Tbe laws of nature will assert 
their right despite the will, and unconsciously to the mind 
Whatever the love of the Jewish Pole for his country, 
whatever the ardour of his patriotism, there must be 
peculiar associations in his mind, as well as considerations 
springing from special local motives, of which we here can 
have no notion, and which his Christian countryman can 
neither conceive nor properly appreciate. After all, the 
Polish Jew has only the promise of a better*future from 
his Christian fellow-citizen, while the Russian Government 
is daily more and more evincing its humane sentiments 
towards its Jewish subjects. No doubt the bill drawn by 
the Polish nation in the days of adversity will be taken up 
in the days of prosperity ; but the Russian Government is 
at this moment engaged in liquidating the debt of huma. 
nity to the Jews incurred of old. All these are considera- 
tions for which the leaders of the movement, in their 
demands onythe Jews, should make due allowance Liberal 
Europe will undoubtedly make it, and the secret Pro- 
visional Government would commit a very grave mis- 
take, which we should deplore for, the sake of the cause, 
should the sympathy for it be diminished by the commis- 
sion of any act of violence on the Jews, or their subjection 
to any special burdens beyond those imposed upon the 
rest of the population. Connected as now are all parts 
of Europe by the mysterious tie of the electric wire, any 
act perpetrated in the most ;secluded nook isin no time 
trumpet-tongued fproclaimed in the market places of the 
most populous centres of the civilised world. And, what 
was not the case in former ages, the Jewish press forms 
one continuous chain, from Odessa on *the Black Sea to 
San Franvisco on the Pacific, sympathetically reverberat- 
ig, according tothe tenor of thenews, wafted from periodical 
io periodical. While we, therefore, wish with all our heart 
God-speed to the Polish movement, and sincerely trust 
that the struggle will lead to a happy issue, we shall yet 
watch with great anxiety the steps which the leaders may 
deem it expedient to take,.in as far as they may affect 
the fate of any section of the Polish Jewish community. 


ADDRESSES TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
We wish to place on record, especially for the information 
of the Prussian Ministry, which seems to believe that 
Prussian Christianity would be tarnished by the appoint- © 
ment of a Jewish burgomaster—that among the Mayors, 
who had the honour of presenting in person congratulatory 
addresses to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
This co- 
religionist is Captain L. S. Magnus, of Chatham, as 
Mayor of Quinborowe. The addresses conclude thus— 
and we invite the special attention of the illustrious states- 
men now at the helm of affairs in Prussia to this passage 

—‘ The seal of the Borough Quinborowe affixed, this 
28th day of April, 1863, by me, L. S. Magnus, Captain 
of the Kent Artillery Volunteers, Mayor.” 


Prymoutu.—A Du1scourse.—The desire for pulpit 
instruction is one of the healthiest indications that progress 
is aspired after in the Anglo-Jewish community. We 
waich, therefore, with interest every effort made for satis- 
fying this craving ; and it is for this reason that we notice 
that Mr. B. Spiers, of Dawlish, delivered on Sabbath last 


a discourse at Plymouth, which = ly edified the con- — 
gregation. 


or Dr. Rresser. 


are informed by a correspondent, is no more. At a later | 
period we will give a sketch of his life. At present we 
will only observe that Riesser was the champion of the 


their cause was unpopular, and certainly not without 
danger. The vigour with which the articles in “Der 
Jude,” edited by him, were written, has since not been 
surpassed, if ever equalled, Returned to the German — 
Parliament, which in 1848 sat at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
he was elected one of its Vice-presidents, and it anly de- 
pended upon him to become President. He lived to | 
witness in his native city the downfall of the system of 
exclusiveness which he combatted all his life. Some years 
ago he was elected Vice-president of the Senate, who, we 
believe, acts as chief judge of the various courts of law in 
Hamburgh. Dr. Riesser was by profession a barrister. 
He was never married. 


Tue Givina Lesson To THE Pops, —The 
benevalent Pius IX. cannot make up his mind to free 
the Jews of his dominions from the control of the inquisi- 
tion. But the Sultan lately addressed a communication 
to his Grand-vizier, in which the following passage occurs: 
‘* It is superfluous to say that the summit of the happiness 
and glory of a state depends upon different causes, one of 
which, and the most important, is the equal extension to 
all-our subjects, without distinction, of justice, security, 
and prosperity, as well as the respect of all for the esta 


cheerful iy this pledge of and 


| blished siti and their faithful execution in regard to all,” 


of Hamburgh, one of our most eminent co-religionists, we 


Jewish cause in Germany at a time when the advocacy of 
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Jews’ Free 
_—One of the most important processes going on 

the community, slowly but steadily raising its sub- 
D cture, and ennobling and refining its materials, is that 
education. Noiseless are its operations, carried on like 
a sirculation of the blood in a healthy individual, scarcely 
reeived by the organism, while yet all the while vitalis- 

‘ag every limb and throbbing in every vein. The work | 
vo ; where this process is carried on quietly and unosten- 
while yet sending forth its beneficial impulses to 
re humblest dwellings and to our lowest social strata, are 
‘our schools. But this process, like every other, requires 
an efficient machinery, and this, again, an adequate motive 
wer. Need we say what this motive power is, and 
which workshop in the west of this metropolis dispenses 
its boons to the largest and poorest recipients in the com- 
munity ? The committee of the Westminster Jews’ Free 
School appeals again for the means to carry on the educa- 
tional process for another season. Its anniversary dinner 
qill take place on the Oth inst. Will its appeal be 
heeded? The community is this year not less firmly 
convinced of the necessity of the education of our poor 


than in former seasons ; it is not less charitably disposed ; 


nor have its means become contracted. Why, therefore, 
should the amount of support expected for this very im. 
rtant educational establishment be less liberal than that 
given in former seasons? We entertain no such appre- 
hension. We feel confident that the anniversary festival 
“will fully realise the expectations of the indefatigable and 
yell-deserving committee. | 
Tux APPROACHING ANNIVERSARY DINNER oF THE 
Lonpon HospiraL.—The connection between the London 
Hospital and the Jewish community is of long standing. 
This noble institution represents, to a considerable extent, 
the establishments which in well-constituted continental 
congregations are called the wIPpmi—a term conveying to 
the mind the idea of sacredness. The hekdesh is devoted 
to the relief of human suffering, and therefore sacred to 
the God who enjoined charity on His people as one of its 
most sacred duties. We were, consequently, under the im- 
pression that the hospital met with adequate support 
from the community. What was, therefore, our astonish- 
ment when we were assured that, while ‘‘ the maintenance 
of the Jewish ward andthe care of the Jewish patients 
costs the hospital £900 per annum, the amount receiyed 
from Jews amounts only to about £300.” This is an 
anomaly for which we were not prepared, and which, we 
feel sure, will take as much by surprise most of our readers 
as it did ourselves. The disproportion between the benefit 
given and received is too great to be agreeable to feeling 
and sensitive hearts. This anomaly calls for a remedy ; 
and we feel sure that, now that it has been pointedly 
brought under the notice of the community, it wall be 
remedied. The approaching anniversary dinner of the 
hospital affords a fitting opportunity to the charitable for 
showing that they are duly alive to this anomaly, and are 
anxious to remove it... | 
Riguts.—By the concession of 
civil rights to the Jews of Holstein, these lose their auto- 
nomy which they enjoyed ever s:nce their settlement in 
the duchy. Hitherto they were permitted to try their 
own causes in accordance with rabbinical law, and the 
verdicts were acknowledged by the Government. They 
further possessed the right of either receiving or excluding 
foreign Jews without consulting the authorities. 
religious affairs were administered exclusively by their 
chief rabbi, and no secular power had the right to inter- 
fere. All these privileges the Jews of Holstein have 
cheerfully renounced in exchange for the right of no 
longer forming a state in the state: The special jurisdic- 
tion of the Jewish community in all civil matters has thus 
entirely ceased, and even the administration of their 
religious matters will now be subject to the general autho- 
tities, —Jsraelit. 7 | 
Russta.—THE TsuBBOTNIKI.—We some time ago 
gave an account of this sect in Russia. We now copy 
another from the “‘ U.I.,’> and which is borrowed from 
a report on the sects of Russia, recently published: ‘* ‘l’o 
the heretics of the third category belong the most ancient 
in Russia—the Judaising ones, whose origin dates back from 
the period when Novgorod was still indulging in bold 
dreams of independence, and when the Lithuanian prince, 
Michael Olelkowitsch, arrived in that town, in order to 
take charge of its government, | 
- Hebrews, who converted many inhabitants to their faith, 
and thus formed the remarkable sect, which soon spread 


~ as far as Moscow, and which has maintained itself, despite 


all persecutions, to our days. ‘This sect is now better 
known under the name of the ‘ Tsubbotniki’ (keepers of 
Saturday). The sectarians consider themselves the repre- 
_ Sentatives of pure Divine worship and the most faithful 


- Observers. cf the law of Moses. Nevertheless, they know 


but little of it. They confine themselves to the observance 
of certain rites, such as circumcision, Passover, and the 


_ Tecitation of certain Psalms in Hebrew, but written in 


Russian characters, and the engagement of rabbis, Like 
the Jews, they wait for the advent of the true Messiah, 
Tejecting all Christian doctrines, the sacraments, and also 
the oath,” 
New York.—NUMBER oF CONGREGATIONS. —The 
“Jewish Record,” in a late impressiou, enumerates 23 
congregations now existing at New York, each worshipping 
in @ synagogue ofits own. To judge by this number, the 
New York Jewish community must be one of the largest 
in the world. It is, undoubtedly, the largest in the United 
States, in which there are now believed to exist 180 con- 
gregations. | ? 
Vicrorta, British Cotumpta.—THE CoNGREGATION, 
—We learn from the “Gleaner” that the congregation 
Emanu-El numbers about 60 members, ard that they 
have bought a plot of ground. for 1,200 dollars, there to 
erect a synagogue, which, it is estimated, will cost 13,000 
dollars, nearly half of which is already sub:cribed. 
The congregation is also in possession of a spacious burial 
—_ ae building of the synagogue will be commenced 


site for the purpese. 


Their. 


He was followed by some } 


| forty years—this friend of God was permitted only to view the 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—HEBREW NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, 

The sixteenth annual report of this institution, a copy of 
Which lies before us, is, we regret to find, by no means of 
so cheering a character as its predecessors in former years. 
The institution provides education for the children of poor 
co-religionists at Kingston, and 30 pupils are now actually 
on its books ; and yet the support and countenance given 
it are, as we infer from the report and the speeches deli- 
vered at the examination, by no means as liberal as the 
cause deserves. The report states distinctly ‘ that there 
has been a falling off both in the number of subscribers 
and in the amount of offerings during the year.” ‘* This 
falling off in the receipts,” the report continues, “ must 
always operate as a restriction in clothing the children—a 
circumstance very much to be deplored, as the more that 
Is accomplished in this one of the ebjects of the charity, 
the more certain can the regular attendance of the pupils 
be relied on; and your Committee need hardly observe 
that thigis one of the first conditions of success in scho- 
lastic progress.” 

The examination of the pupils took place on the 29th of 
March last. Among the speeches delivered on the occasion | 
was one by Mr. Aria, the Vice-president, from which we 
copy the following passage :— 

My feelings to-day have been mixed with pleasure and pain 
—pleasure at the interesting scene which I have witnessed, 
and pain at the apathy and indifference of many of our co- 
religionists, who by their position in life should be foremost in 
upholding the Hebrew National Institution, not only in a pecu- 
niary point of view, but by their presence on such an occasion 
as the annual examination of the pupils of this charity. But 
whatdo we see? Why there are many who should be here 
to-day, to whom I shall not particularly allude, absent; and 
there are othera who take no interest whatever in this chari- 
table institution, which fact is most deplorable. 
ness they seek magisterial and senatorial honours, regardlcss 
of the expense and trouble which the honours entail; yet in 
the cause of education, particularly’ where that education is 
to benefit our Jewish poor, we find them indulging in apathy, 
which is very reprehensible, . 

There is another remark which I desire to make before I 
take my seat,and that is, the parents and guardians of the 
children should see that they attend school regularly; and f 
they are forgetful of this obligation, the teachers should re- 
member theirs, by adopting such means as to ensure regular 
attendance. 

We truly grieve that there should have been a necessity 
for giving utterance to these complaints. They by no 
means redound to the credit of those who ought to be the 
supporters and patrons of education; and we tell them 
plainly that, in this respect, they do not follow the example 
set them inthe mother country. We in England have 
likewise men inthe community who eagerly seek magis- 
terial and senatorial honours; but they do not neglect 
their duty to the poor in the community. These very men 
amongst us, We are proud to say, are foremost in the ranks 
of the promoters of education among the poor. 


A New SynaGoaue AT. WIESBADEN.—The ‘‘ Israelit ” 
sarcastically observes:—‘‘ The Jewish congregation of 
Wiesbaden is about erecting a new synagogue. A wealthy 
co-relivionist living in the neighbourhood liberally pre. 
sented the community with a beautiful and commodious 
To celebrate the event a dinner was 
given in a Christian hotel. All the viands were forbidden 
food. This is modern worship.” | | 

Privitecep Visit To THE Mosque or HeBron.— 
‘In the recess on the right side is the shrine of Abra- 
ham, in the recess on the left that of Sarah, each being 
guarded by silver gates, The shrine of Sarah we were 
requested not to enter, as being that of awoman, A 
pall lay over it. Toe shrine of Abraham, after a 
momentary hesitation, was thrown open. The guardians 
groaned aloud. But their chief turned to us with the 
remark, ‘The princes of any other nation should have 
passed over my dead body sooner than enter. Bat to 
the eldest son of the Queen of England we were willing 
to accord even this privilege. He stepped in before 
us, and offered an ejaculatory prayer to che dead Patri. 
arch, ‘O Friend of God, forgive the intrusion.’ We then 
entered. ’—Stanley. 

Moses’ Burtau AND His Unknown Grave. — And he 
buried him in a valley inthe land of Moab, over against Beth- 
peor; but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.”— 
Deut. xxxiv. 6.—Reading the above passage a few days since, 
we were reminded of Dr. Latrie’s beautiful remarks upon the 
burial and unknown grave of Moses. They are especially 


ing that the place of burial of loved ones is unknown :—* ‘No 
man knoweth of his sepulchre!’—When the warrior dies, his 
comrades, with muffled drums and reversed arms, show banners 
taken, tell of battles won, and rehearse his noble deeds. Amid 
the first and most honoured of the land—sages, poets, and 


} statesmen—they lay him to rest, where costly monuments of. 


bronzé¢ and marble speak to us a word of departed greatness. 
But Moses, the man of God, the bravest warrior, the most 
truthful sage, the inspired poet, and the greatest philosopher 
that earth ever knew, sleeps in a nameless spot— | 
| ‘By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s waves.’ 
Moses, whose life from his very birth was one of hardship 
struggle, and toil; who religiously refused to become the 
heir of royalty; who meekly declined the honour which God 
designed should be bestowed on the saviour of Abraham's 
children; who, under God, safely delivered them from their 
cruel bondage and the tyrant’s power; who patiently listened 
to the complaints and bore the reproaches of the children of 
Israel; but who finally, provoked to anger at the rock of 
‘Meribah, incurred the displeasure of the Lord, and forfeited 
his eptrance in the Promised Land, whose fertile fields and 
pleasant rest had been the goal of his hopes for more than 


land, and then called to rest in his unknown grave. Friend 
and mourner, do you grieve that your husband, your child, or 
your friend lies in an unknown spot? Do you weep because 
you cannot plant myrties and strew flowers above the unmarked 
grave, and sigh that no marble speaks of the worth an! guides 
tothe resting place of the departed one? Remember that he 
who, favoured as none other has been, talked with God ‘ face 
to face,’ at the s:me time the greatest aad the meekest man, 
has, for thousands of years, lain‘ where men knoweth not his 


With eager- | 


‘appropriate now when so many families in the land are mourn-— 


THE DUTCH TREATY WITH SWITZERLAND. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sir,—lIn reference to the above subject, and to 
which you alluded in the “ Jewish Chronicle” of the 17th 
and 24th inst., it may not be uninteresting to your readers 
to have placed before them the text of the letter and the 
spirited protest by a co-religionist of the Hague against 
the contemplated treaty between Holland and Switzerland. 
The letter has been sent to me in Dutch, and I have made 
a fair translation of it in English. ite Tee 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
Castle-street, 28th April, 1863, M. 


“To the Second Chamber of the States-General. 
“GENTLEMEN,—It is with the most profound respect 
that the undersigned, L. Simons (trading in silk ribands, 


| under the firm of L. D. Simons), at the Hague, applies to 


your assembly to show—* | 
“That in consequence of his business, he is intimately 
acquainted with the state of affairs in Switzerland; and 
that, owing to his annual visitsto some paris of that coun- 
try, he is more than any other person highly interested in 
the circumstances connected with the treaty of commerce 
between the Netherlands and the Swiss confederacy, 
now under consideration, and which, as required, is 
subject to your approval: that he, the undersigned, for 
reasons of great importance, humbly requests the rejection 
of that treaty ; , | 
‘‘ Because the treaty, as proposed. entails great hard- 
ships upon natives of the Netherlands who are of the 
Jewish faith, and ‘who would like to have regular com- 
mercial intercourse with Switzerland—they being excluded 
from all rights on account of their faith, and the treaty 
would therefore be of no benefit whatever to them. | 
‘That although it may appear strange in this civilised 
age we now live in, it is nevertheless a fact, that in some 
cantons in Switzerland there still exist severe laws impose 
ing great restrictions and hardships upon the Jews, not 
even allowing them to establish themselves, not to speak. 
of their not being allowed to have property or to do 
business. 
“ What could now be the advantage to the Netherland 
Jews of a.treaty, which is now under your consideration, 
with that country, they being shut out from all rights and 
privileges on account of their religion ? 
‘‘ That the undersigned is quite convinced of the stata- 
ments made above, and may be proved by many instances 
which occurred in consequence of treaties having been 
made between Switzerland and other countries; and to 
give you, gentlemen, some insight into their transactions, 
he begs to submit to you— ; 
“1. A memorial in the I'rench language, respecting a 
treaty between Belgium and Switzerland, containing the 
game objections as made and stated: by your humble 
memorialist. | | 

A priated pamphlet of official authority —Memorial 


of the Embassy of the United States of North America, 


directed to the Swiss Confederacy, respecting the admission 
of the North American Jews to settle in Switzerland.— 
26th May, 1859. 

‘The undersigned trusts that the contents of both the 
‘above-mentioned documents wiil prove that the treaty 
could not by any possibility be of the least advantage to 
those professing the Jewish religion, and that he, although 
deeply sensible of the benefit of commercial intercourse, 
and treaties for regulating the same, between that country 
and ours, deems it his bounden duty, asa Jew and as a 
Netherlander, to point out to you the full particulars and 
reasons for your deciding not to conclude a treaty with 
Switzerland under present circumstances. 

“Your memorialist also calls your attention to the fact 
that every native of Switzerland may enjoy all rights and 
privileges of a native, in our country ; whereas a Nether- 


would not be allowed to doso. In beth countries the 
same rights and privileges ought to be mutually enjoyed, 
‘and ought to form one of the most important points of 
mutual intercourse. 

‘‘ The undersigned now believes that he has given suffi. 


carried into execution, there being enormous obstacles 


relse the results will be deeply regretted. 
‘Your memorialist is sure that many of his co-religionists 
who have business connections with Switzerland would be 


would decidedly prevent them. 
‘Your memorialist, having had no time to consult some 


state of affairs, has decided to make this application by 


sentiments, and the sound judgment of your august as~ 
sembly, may determine you to refuse your consent to the 


| contemplated treaty. 


“J have the honour to be, your humble memorialist, 
Hague, 9th March, 1863. L. Srvons.” 
* We place this protest on record in full, since sooner or 


later a commercial treaty will be negotiated between our 
country and Switzerland. Let liberal England, therefore, know 


from intolerant Switzerland.—Ed. J. C. 


university of Berlin, a co-religionist, Dr. Hirsch, of 
Danzig, received the appointment ; yet at the university 
of Konigsberg the Prassian Goverdfnent opposes the 
desire of the faculty, which to 
ofessorship upon an eminent Jewish physician. Suc 
of the Prussian Ministry.—A .Z.d./ 
A Srrance Wary or Enrorcinc Reticion.—It is 
said that the Chief Rabbi of Pesth, Dr. Meisel, obtained 
from the civil authorities a decree ordering that all ware- 


WITNESS. 


lander, desirous of establishing himself in Switzerland, © 


cient proofs to prevent the proposed treaty from being © 


which should be removed beforé the treaty is concluded ; 


glad of an opportunity ani embrace thé occasion to estab- 
lish themselves there; but the treaty, as it now stands, | 


of his business friends, who are well acquainted with the > 


himself ; but he trusts that this appeal to your enl’ghtened” 


befure-hand what kind of reciprocity it would have to expect 


Bertin.—Anotuer Jewisu Proressor.—The chair 
of the bistory of medicine having been vacant at the 


houses and shops kept by Jews mast be closed on Sa bbaths | 
j and festivals. Ben Chananiah, 
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is, ought to be. 


have just seen. | 
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TWO LESSONS. 
Education bas become the ery of the age. From the 


to the stump-orator, from the paterfami- 


to the giddy fop, all clamour for it, all see in it the 
regeneration of society and the rescue of man from vice 
and misery. This is well; and I have not a word to 
say against it; I will even abstain from speaking in 
fayour of education, lest I fall into a strain of vulgar 
truisms. But I have a word or two to say about the 
lessons of education. 
The one grand lesson of education is supposed to be 


; completely and effectually imparted by schooling. I 
Will call it the school-lesson. 


You are anxious to send your children to school. 
There you find teachers enough and books enough, to 
be eure; and to them, and the kind superintending 
committee you intrust the whole. work of the formation 
of the hearts and minds of your little ones. You of 
course, wish then to become well instructed, industrious, 
honest, and religious. But you expect everything from 
the school, and you care for nothing besides. When 
you have once shown your children the way to 


schvol, you think you have fulfilled ald your duties to 


them. 

But by the side of the school instruction, there rises 
another teaching power, silent but formidable, unper- 
ceived yet all pervading, whose persuasive eloquence 
far surpasses that of all the books and lectures and 
school admonitions put together, It is the lesson of 
example! 

The tender mind of the child is so constituted, that 
in witnessing the pe:formance of any act of practical 
life, it derives from it deeper impressions than from 
mere theories conveyed by teaching. Natural shrewd- 
ness, or rather an intuitive sense, easily persuades the 
child that what is done by his parents or his seniors, 
must be right; and the want of experience and ma- 
ture judgment confirms him in the belief that that which 
Hence the general imitative power 
of children. When the grown up mentally surveys 
the school and the home; when he unfortunately dis- 
covers acontrast between theory and practice—then he 
begins to suspect, and ultimately persuades himself that, 
after all, theory is a mere conventional system intended 
for books, not for real life ; for children, not for men. 
The fatal process of this reasoning will gain daily 
strength ; the passions of the heart will gradually 
make themselves heard, and‘they soon do the rest to 
demolish whatever remains of the light fabric of school 
education. Thus the lesson of example carries the day. 

Generally speaking, no amount of moral instruction 
will avail with a child, who, on leaving. his day-school, 
returns to a home where foul Janguage, or immodesty, 
or falsehood, or dishonesty of any kind, forms the at- 
mosphere of his every day life. Neither gentle reproof, 
nor,severe punishment will ever make a child good, 
truthful and obedient, if his life at home is associated 
with wickedness and irreligion. 7 

O! how many sad tales I could tell of children, on 
whom honest schoolmasters and kind schoolmistresses 
laviehed treasures of good instruction, and who yet 
grew up, bad, vicious, and ignorant men and women. 
And why? Because, in one instance, the father never 
took the trouble to follow up the school lesson, or even 
to hide from his children’s view his own moral defects. 
In another instance, because a vain, silly mother had no 
other thoughts regarding her daughters than that of 
dressing them up to appear pretty and smart, and thus 
fostering in their hearts the worst of female weaknesses. 


_In another, again, because every attempts at parental 


education happened to be a glaring hypocrisy, actual 
practice being in perpetual contrast with it. Did you 
see, the other day, a young man branded with infamy 
by the hand of justice, and carried off to lead a life of 
degradation and misery in a distant penal settlement ? 
Alas ! I well remember when he was a schoolboy; a 
gentle, intelligent and promising boy. One day his 
reckless father desired him to go on a business errand 
for him.—** And the school, father ?”’ observed the boy. 


_— Qh, never mind the school to-day,” was the answer. 


“Tell master tomorrow that you have been ill.” The 
child obeyed. The lie passed undetected, and a new 


life seemed from that fata! day to open before the boy’s 


mind. ._ The father’s wicked lesson silertly encouraged 


him to more falsehood and cunning, on his own account; 
_ he grew up in them, he lived in them ; and, ultimately, 


é committed a forgery, the fearful result of which we 


_ But away with these sad recollections, I will much 
rather dwell on another example, which presents itself to 


- my mind, and I do so with a feeling of relief and glad- 
mess. A young girl lived with her poor widowed 
- mother, who could not dispense with her domestic and 


personal services, and therefore could not send her to 
school. But the poor widow devoted all ber thoughts 


_and all ber life to educate and improve her child. She 


did not momble to her dry sentences and precepts aboot 
religion and virtue, but she constanily and practically 


led her by the hand in their ways; she denied herself 


every indulgence for the sake of her child’s future ; and 
by her example she created a pure mind, and a noble 
loving heart. I cannot describe here the affectionate 


_ gratitude of the grown up young woman, nor ber yearn- 


ing to become in her turn useful to others. These 


- feelings have been her cherished companions for years, 


And now all that the sacredness of domestic privacy 


permits me to say of her, is this, that she, who was, 


once a poor orphan girl is now a lady in every sense of 
the word; the pride of her husband, and the glory of 


her children, throwing all around a halo of respect and 
—ofhappiness. What has effected this wonder? simply 


the lesson of example. 


It ig unnecessary for me to maitiply instances. It | sworn 


must occur to every obse:vant man of experience to 


|have been smitten. 


have known the case of some child, deprived of early. 
education, or seemingly perverse, and who, yet, by the 


been by your example. 


| sheer force of example, became in time a bright, honest,‘ | 


and useful member of society. | 

Yes, my friends, example is the best and most power- 
ful instructor in morals ard manners. Example is the 
living embodiment of all that books can teach in these 
branches, of all that schoolmasters can moralize upon. 
Ifthe examples you set before your children, in your 


tion, you will not only have faithfully discharged your 
sacred duties towards yonr precious charges, and 
towards God who entrusted them to you, but you will 
also have occasion—ample and constant occasion—to 
rejoice in the fruit of your own labors. You will reap 
what you have sown. Your well trained and grateful 
sons and daughters will surround your declining years 
with respect and love and blessings. And ‘when the 
parting hour arrives, you will be cheered by the happy 
consciousness of leaving behind you living memorials 
of, and faithful successors to, your virtue; while your 


unspeakable comfort to you and them. 

But woe! if you neglect the substance for the sha. 
dow; woe! if while blindly trusting in the efficacy of 
mere theories inculcated to your children by others, yon 
practically set them at nought, and destroy all their 
value by your own badexample. When you carelessly 


you indulge your evil passions in the sight of inno- 
cent and plastic creatures; when you make them 
inhale a corrupt atmosphere cf your own making, you 
render yourselves doubly guilty,—guilty of your own 
sins, and guilty of the sins which your children will 
surely commit, sooner or later, tutored as they have 
And, shall I say the last word? 
I must, however painful it is. When you shall 
appear beforethe Supreme Judge and Avenger, the 
deeds of your own children —those whom your 
heartless conduct has betrayed and ruined—will also 
be made to appear and bear witness against you. 

Parents, parents, your responsibility is indeed great, 
great, tremendous. You have to chovse your own 
ways, and to regulate your own actions. You have 
for your guidance the light of religion, and for monitor 
your own conscience. On your free election, depend 
blessing and curse, life and death. The solemn 
warning given by our holy religion, and the earnest 
entreaty made to us by our Lawgiver to choose bless- 
ings and life, can find no more apt and emphatic 
application than in the mode of treatment and education 
of our children. | 

May the Almighty grant you strength so to act as to 
give efficacy to the teaching of the school by the prac- 
tical teaching of the home. May He vouchsafe to you 
obedient and loving children, led gently but firmly by 
your precept and by your example to His service and 
to His love—to virtue and to happiness.—J. M.* 


* After this article was ready for the press, too late to be 
taken out of the forme, we are reminded that it originally 
formed one of the tracts of our Society for the Diffusion of 
Religious Knowledge. We copied it from the ‘ Jewish 
.Messenger,” which seems to have forgotten to quote the ori- 
ginal source —Ed. J. C. 


PakreNnness o¥ PaLestine.—Dr. Unger, the well- 
known naturalist of Vienna, has published anaccount of 
the scientific results of two journeys which he undertook 
in 1858 and 1860 into Greece and the [Tonian Istands. 
He devoted himself entirely to the botany of the country 
through which he passed, including an inquiry into the 
fossil Flora of Euboea, The distinctive characters of 


good deal used upon the continent. He closes the work 
with a2 interesting chapter on the question whether 
from a physical point of view, there is in Greece and 
the East a capacity for returning to its ancient pros- 
perity. By a full comparison of its ancient accounts 
with present facts, he arrives at the conclusion that there 
has been no essential change in the physical condi- 
tions of the country. But there is a very serious 
accidental change. So far as the mere forces of nature 
go, there is nothing to hinder Greece, Palestine and 
‘Asia Minor from returning to their old fertility. It has 
been destroyed by man, and could be restored by man. 
The wholesale destruction of the woods has been the 


| sole cause of the barrenness with which those countries 
The vast wood fires, kindled 


partly by the hordes of invaders who, in the course of 
centuries, have followed each other upon that soil— 
partly by the shepherds to gain fresh pastures—have 


ground of its fertility, The instrument by whicf the 
barrenness of those regions is perpetuated is still more 
insignificant than its original cause. It is the goat. 
The ordinary operations of nature would, in the course 


for the large number of goats the scanty population 
maintains, These have no pasiureto live on in summer, 
for the arid climate dries it up, and they consequently 
cut off the shoots of trees just springing out of the 
ground. But if, by the operation of any causes, the 
woods were ever to be suffered to grow again, Dr. 
Unger’s view is that fertility would return, and the old 
prosperity of the East would be restored.—Saturday 
Review. | | 

A Srrance Ossection.—In Rhenish Bavaria the 
Jews are, by a barbarous law, obliged, whenever taking a 
judicial oath, to put on their praying scarfs, phylacteries, 
and shrouds. It lately happened that a Jew at Zwei- 
Brucken, who had no shroud of his own, having an oath 
tendered to him, borrowed that of another, and was duly 
in it. It is now attempted to invalidate bis 
evidence, on the ground that he failed to comply with the 


letter of the law, which required him to put on his own 
shroud—U. 


own lives, give a practical support to the school instruc- 


hope of a well-earned eternal bliss will bung an 


exbibit your own failings before your childten; when | 


loss, and error in being sent to him. 


the most remarkable new species that he found are de- 
lineated by the system of nature printing, which is a 


gtadua'ly deprived the climate of its moisture, and the 


of time, restore the woods that have been destroyed, but | 


Betciume—An Ovrrace.—The “ Precurseur,” of 
Antwerp, contains a communication from a Mr, Hf, 
Kryn, in which he complains that his uncle, Mr, J. s. 
Kryn Verstappen, lately deceased, though of the Jewish 
faith, was buried in the Catholic Cemetery, contrary to 
h's well‘known wishes. It appears that this man had 
been married to a Catholic lddy, but had never 
renounced his allegiance to our faith, and even eigh t 
days before his death he begged his friend to 
bury him in a Jewish cemetery, fand peremptorily 
refused to be converted, . Three days before his death 
he complained to his sister that a Catholic priest had 
visited him, but he repeated his oft-expressed desire to 
die as a Jew.— J. R.. 


Street Beoatna.—A gentleman passing over the. 
bridge of La Vallée, the other day, was accosted by a 
blind beggar, who solicited alms in the most earnest 
manner. The gentleman had a double Napoleon in his 
pocket and a ten-centime piece,which latter he thought 
he gave to the beggar. On his return home he 
discovered that he had given the man the forty-frane 
piece instead of the penny. So the next day he went 
early in the morning to the same spot where the man 
stoo | begging, and inquired of a commissionnaire where 
he was to be found. He told him his name wag 
Boulart, and that he lived at 102, Rue du Rocher 
Thither the gentleman went, but, seeing that it wasa 
fine house, he rather hesitated ; but, on asking if M, 
Boulart resided there, they told him he did, on the 
third floor. He went up and rang at the outer door, 
when a neatly-dressed servant opened it. He inquired 
for M. Boulart: she replied that she was not sure’ 
whether he was dressed or not, but, if monsieur. would 
walk in, she would go and see. fe was shown into a 
very pretty sitting-room well furnished ; and he at once ~ 
felt that he had made some foolish blunder, but he could 
not help himself now. So, when the servant returned 
and asked him to walk into her master’s bedroom, 
he informed the gentleman he saw sitting in a wadded 
silk dressing-gown, and a velvet smokingcap, of his 
| But, to his utter 
amazement, the, owner of the apartments said he would 
look in his money safe, and see; if he had received it, 
monsieur might rest satisfied it sliould be returned, 
He took outa large tin box,and in 9 sea of coppers 
there lay the double Napoleon! ile handed it wiih the 
most perfect grace to the gentleman, saying he was 
delighted to restore it! He then rose; and as the 
gentleman began apologising, &c., he said there was 
nothing to askexcuse for, and bowed him out. The 
gentleman, however returned in another minute, and 
said to the owner of the apartments, ‘“ It is not fair, 
Sir, you should lose what I did intend giving, you,” 
and handed him the two-sous piece, * Quite right,” 
replied M. Boulart, ‘and God wil! reward you for 
your charity,” and once more bowed out bis benefactor. 
— Court Journal. 

Tne UNIversities AND Dissenters.—At a meeting of 
gentlemen “interested in the promotion of religious liberty,” 
held at Manchester, on Thursday, at which Jas. Heywood, 
Iisq., M.A., presided, the following petition to the House of 
Commons was adopted, after which a Committee was ap- 
pointed :—‘ To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled.—The petition of the 
undersigned friends of religious liberty humbly sheweth—That 
the legislation of 1854 and 1856 for the Universities and 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge has only resulted in a 
partial opening of those venerable seats of learning and 
science. ‘That religious tests were removed from matriculation 
and the degree of Bachelorin Arts, Law, Medicine, and Music, 
by the Oxford, University Act, 1854, but that alarge majority 
of the heads of houses in Oxford have not since the passing 
of that Act received any students into the colleges over which . 
they respectively preside, except members of the Church of 
England. That college scholarships are not generally open at 
Oxford asat Cambridge, without religious test. That the — 
decrees of Master of Arts , and of Doctor in Laws, Medicine, — 
and Music, are only granted at Oxford to candidates who 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, as wellas the three 
articles of the 36th Canon of the Church of England, and that 
these degrees are associated with the privilege of the elective 
franchise, which is limited to Masters ot Arts and other higher 
graduates. That no elector is allowed to be enroiled on the 
register of the University of Cambrigde unless he hag declared 
himseslf a “ bona fide”? member ofthe Church of England; 
nor is any resident Master of Arts or other higher graduate 
permitted to vote in the election of the local University officers, 
or to hold any Profersorship, until after such declaration of 
Church membership. That college Fellowships are restricted 


both at Oxford and Cambridge to candidates who have — 


subscribed a declaration of conformity to the Liturgy of the | 
Church of Englani as by law establishe?, and that cases have 


occurred at Cambridge within the last few years of graduates 
| who have attained the highest mathematical honours as Senior — 


Wranglers, and who have declined, solely from conscientious 


principles, to become candidates for college Fellowships..That. 


your petitioners pray your honourable Huse that such altera- 
tions of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge as will more 
completely open to merit the rewards of academical learning, — 
and confer on suitably qualified persons the corporate and 
political privileges of the ancient seats of English learoing and 
science, And your petitioners will ever pray, &c., &e.” Our 
readers will see that this petition is merely an echo of that — 
presented to the House of Parliament last Session from the 
seventy-six Cambridge Fellows. We think that a petition from 
the other side would be calculated to put things in their proper 
light, and to show that Fellowships in our Church Universities 
were only intended for, and ought only to be held by, Church- 
men.—CLERICAL JOURNAL, 


Hottoway’s useful —This fine purifying 
medicine has called forth the wonder and gratitude of thou- 
sands of invalids who felt disease and debility pitilessly creep 
ing #ipon them, till a course of these pills checked their 
downward progress, and restored purity of blood, regularity of 
function, and vivacity of spirits. As the change of seasons in 
hot climates and insalubrious situations, Holloway’s Pills will 
be found the best means of staving off or curing the maladies 
then or there prevailing. They repel impurities and accumu: 
lations, improve digestion, and fundamentally strengthen the 
system. No emigrant should depart for a future home without 
a provision of these Pills, with which they can correct the first 
faulty symptom, before the constitution becomes permanently 
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PERPETUA SABBATH | Without hesitation.” “* The course of the | The staff, called Matte, was no doub' surmounted by a 


4 ake the following extract from an article in 


“The Sabbatical value of the declarations made in | would 


n, iis 2, 3—using the term Sabbatical merely as 

: riptive of a weekly day of hallowed rest—is 
- dependent upon the decision of the question, 
oe hae or not the patriarchs kept a Sabbath, 
: waether the Mosaic cosmogony was in any form 
Gisclosed to mankind before Genesis was written. The 
gsage has an intrinsic weight which is sometimes lost 

nt of, in attending to subordinate questions. Expe- 
eae shows that periodical seasons of rest and devotion 
ace human necessity. That certain periods are too 
‘Jong, and others too short, may also be determined by 
the light of nature. What is the best cycle, in the 
absence of conclusive. natural proofs, may well be made 
matter of divine revelation. We claim that the passage 
pefore us affords perpetual light upon this subject ; 
and since the light is that of the divine example and 
promise, it has not only illamining, but directing, 
ower. It reveals to men, as long as the present 
natural economy lasts, the path of duty and happiness, 
The fact of the divine rest upon the seventh day, when- 
ever disclosed to mankind, and to whatsoever subordi- 
nate uses appropriated, must ever remain one of 
nniversal interest. It stands in the record of the 

~ creation, not of Palestine, but of the world; not of 
Jews, but of man. Tt speaks not of the rest of Jehovah, 
put of Elohim. It announces not merely the divine 
cessation from creating, but distinguishes a period, gives 
to it a distinctive character, and sets apart one day for 
special duties and the communication of special favors. 
“Though such a cycle is beyond clear and certain 
discovery by man as the one best fitted to his complex 
“nature and doubly related life, still experience is 
competent to affirm its wisdom and worth, As really 
sf pot as obvicusly, do mankind need the sabbath rest, 
as that of night.—1ts physical benefits moreover, which 
candid men universally admit, are best secured when 


moon,” he remarks, and especially the appearance of 
the new moon or * * * would suggest a division, 
roughly stated, of twenty eight days. This, perhaps, 

a be the first and most prevalent division, It 
certa'nly was all bnt a universal one, for itis found 
even where they are still unknown—among the abori- 
$ines of the New World” (pp. 141, 142). Having on 
the two preceding pages affirmed that “ it is only in the 
Hast that anythirg like a septenary division is found to 
prevail,” and that “it is not true that it (a septenary 
division) was ever general in the heathen world,” our 


division of twenty eight days was all but universal, 
because found where weeks were unknown ! But letting 
this pass, what does the existence of the lunar division 
without the weekly, and that down to the present day, 
show, if not this, that the two are not necessarily, nor 
even easily. connected? This: is evident upon other 
grounds. The present value of a synodic revolution is 
more than twenty-nine days and a half. The time 
between two new moons is not a numberof days of 
which seven is a factor. The hebdomadal cycle is not 
a natural cycle, like that of years, or months, or days ; 
it is artificial and arbitrary so far as our mere knowledge 
of natural laws carries us.—‘‘ The object of the natura! 
divisions,” says the distinguished astronomer before 
referred to, ‘has been to indicate with convenience 
and precision the datesofevents . . . The week 
indicates the regular succession of days of labor and 
rest.” This is an established distinction, and we 
submit that itis much more philosophical to look for 


constrains us to fall back upon divine revelation. It is 
evident that if in any form, the fact recorded in Gen. 
ii. 2, 8, was communicated to mankind at the begin- 
ning, the hebdomadal cycle recognized in the subse- 
quent narrative. and also the seemingly symbolical use 
of the number seven, are facts easily and fully explained. 

Our author, however, urges, “if the septenary divi- 
sion is found ont of Scripture, without the Sabbath, 


it is most sacredly kept dn accordance with its higher 


ends. As piety is conducive to morality, so is the | 


spiritual Sabbath to the physical, The better we 
become acquainted with human nature, the more) 
significant are the words, “the Sabbath was made | 
foy man.” We can accept the declaration in Genesis as | 
meaning no less than that a weekly day of hallowed | 
rest enters into the plan of creation. The idea of such | 
a day 18 shadowed forth in divine acts, wh*ch no matter | 
when revealed, are of universal interest and susceptible | 
of universal application. 

And what meaning can naturally be obtained from 
these words, ‘‘Go’ blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
it,’ in the connection in which they stand, but this: 
that the divine example teaches men, all to whom it Is 
revealed, that such a day is one on which it may be 
expected that Heaven’s clioicest favors will be bestowed 
and grateful, holy worship will ascend in retarn ? What 
Jess can be understood, than that it is a day incumbent 
upon man as a sanctified day ? In what sense can God 
be said to bless the day, save that of blessing it to 

man? or to sanctify it, save that of setting it apart 
for hallowed and holy observances? Much of the 
religious instruction communicated to the ola-world 
fathers (as Dr. Fairbairn has shown in a work charac- 
terized by sound learning and good judgment) was in 
all probability made known by divine acts. The time 
for full and formal legal institutes was not at the be- 
ginning. As we have already remarked, however, for 
our present purpose it is not necsssary that we should 
be able to show, as matter of fact, the observance of a 
primeval Sabbath; or the possession by men, before 
the days of Moses, of the facts he published respecting 
the creation. All that weclaim is, that a declaration 

_like’that before us, incorporated into the creation- 

Narrative and exhibiting the divine example, indicates 

toman the divine will—the lesson that, in the natural 

and moral economy which the Creator has established, 

there is a necessity created, and a provision made, for 
Sabbath. | 

‘The Hebrew word for Sabbath is not found ia the 
texts we have been considering, neither is there any 
direct proof that it was ever on the lips of the 
patriarchs. Asthey may be said not to have known 
the name of Israel’s covenant God, so may they be 

-gaid not to have had the Sabbath. It does not follow 


that they had not the promises of Jehovah; nor that 
_ they had no stated times of worship; nor that, in some 
form, the substance of Moses’ narrative of the creation, 
and of the Paradisaic state, may not have been in ‘heir 
possession. There is one fact which favors an affirma- 
tive decision of such points. We refer to the fact of 
_ the early knowledge possessed by the worshippers of the. 

true God, and by nations with whom they may be 
supposed to have come in contact, of a septenary 
division of time. The manner in which this eycle is 
referred to, indicates that it was in familiar use long be- 
fore the days of Moses. There is even a slight sugges. 
tion of it in the narrative of the offerings of Cain and 
Abel. How far and how early it spread over the earth, 
is involved in deep obscurity. Some have asserted 
that it was in use with every nation of antiquity. 
Others, that it was restricted to the Jews, and to the 
families from whom they claimed descent. Tach of 
these positions is probably equally wide of the truth. 
The present opinion which, according to Arago, 
(Popular Astronomy, Eng. ‘Trans. vol. 2. p. 722) “* has 
obtained the greatest number of adherents,’ is ‘hat, 
besides the Jews, it was in use only among the ancient 
Chinese, Arabians, Chaldeans, and Egyptians. The 
question arises, How is the origin of this cycle to be 
€Xplained? Several attempts have been made without 
reference to the factsof which we have knowledge through 
the Mosaic cosmogony. The most popalar one is that. 


which Dr. Hessey, we are suprised to see, affirms that 


why may it not cecur in Scripture without it?” The 
possibility of this we concede. We are not anxious to 
show that the original idea of the week was always 
preserved. Once instituted, it might continue, althoush 
the world forgot the Creoatr, and lost all care for the 
hallowed rest. Dr. H. is at pains to convey the impres- 
sion that the extension among the nations of the hebdo- 
madal period was not great. lle does not seem to be 
aware that in so doing, he limits the likelihood of this 
cycle having had the origin which he unhesitatingly 
accepts ; nor that the fidelity with which the descendants 
of Shem adhered to this division, when other na ions so 
easily lost it, favours the idea of its religious origin an | 
associations. The more he succeeds in-diminishing the 
evidence of its heathen use, the more closely does he 
link it with its scriptural explanation and character. 
That a day holy to the Lord should be lose by those 
who forget God altogether, is no marvel. “A highly 
spiritual ordinance like the Sabbath,” Mr. Gladstone 
las recently well remarked, “ was one little likely to 
survive the rude shocks and necessities of earthly life ; 
while it could not like sacrifice derive a sustaining furce 
from appearing to confer upon the gods an absolute gift 
profitable to them, and likely to draw down their favour 
in return.” | 
(To be continued ) 


HEBREW TOILELTE IN BIBLICAL TIMES. 


Great care was bestowed by the Hebrews, both men: 


and women, on their hair. Young people wore the 
hair long and busby, and only got it cut at long inter- 
vals; Absalom ts an example. In Canticles, locks 
bushy and black asa riven are spoken of. A certain 


repugnence was felt for bald heads, which were some- 


times exposed to insults, as the case of Klisha illus- 
trates. Men of serious temper, and especially the 
priests, went to no extreme, one way or another, but 
shortened their hair from time to time. To this there 
is an allusion in the forty-fourth chapter of Ezekiel. 
But the law forbade the hair to be cut after the manner 
of the Arabs, who shaved the head all round, and left 
no hair exceptcnthetop. Inthe nineteenth chapter of 


Leviticus it is commanded that the corners of the hair 


and of the beard are not to be marred ; that is to say, 
that part of the hair which covers the temples, and that 


part of the beard which is nearest the temples, and 


which covers the cheeks. The prohibition of the le- 


gisiator is explained by the custom which the Arabs 


followed in this respect, in honour of a divinity similar 
to Bacchus, as Herodotus informs us. The prephet 
Jeremiah speaks several times of those Arabs, whom he 
eal's, by way of derision, men with the cut corners. As 
io the. beard, it. was considered the ornament of a man, 
and it was worn long. Any ignominious treatment of 
his b-ard was the greatest insult which a Hebrew could 


receive; and David took a terrible revenge for an out- 
}rage of this kind offered to his ambassadors. The 


beard was anointed, as well as the hair, with odorous 
oils. Combs and curling-pins are not mentioned in 
the Bible; they are described in the Mischna, but it is 
doubtful whether they can be traced back to the ancient 
Hebrew. ‘The hair was confined by a bandeau, which 
went round the forehead, and which- the rich women 
covered witli a plate of gold or silver. At least, the 
Talmud mentions these bandeaux under the name of 
Totaphoth, which is found in the Pentateuch, where it 
designates the phylacteries which the men were to put 
on their foreheads, and of which we shall hereafter 
speak, | 

We now have to say a word about the jewels, and of 
some other articles of toilet used by both sexes. 
Usually men did not wear any other ornaments than 
the signet and the staff. The ring was worn sometimes 
on a finger of the right band; sometimes it was sus- 


| pended on. the breast by means of a cord, called Pathil. 


aathor, it will be noticed, proceeds to prove that the’ 


the origin of the weekin the line of its idea, even if it. 


ornament of value. Herodotus informs us that th? 


Babylonians had each a signet and staff, and that the 
staff was crowned by an ornament, such as an apple, a 


likewise had the signet and the staff, and the staff must 
have been valuable, seeing that Tamar asked to have it 
in pledge, We may remind the reader also of the staff 
of Moses and the staff of Aaron, each bearing the name 
of Matte, whereas the ordinary staff, of which common 
peopie and travellers made use, is called Mahkel, or 
Misch’eneth—support. Kings and other personages of 
distinction wore chains of gold on the neck, and brace- 


amulets generally prevailed in antiquity, and it still 
extensively prevails among the Orientals, This custom 
existed also among the ancient Hebrews; and it was 
no doubt in order to abolish this superstition that the 
legislator commanded them to wear on the arm and the 
brow, in place of the amulets, certain writings, contain- 
ing the fundamental principles of the Jaw. The two 
passages of Deuteronomy in which the commands are 


Jewish sect, have thought. The context is mach more 
favourable to the tradition of the rabbis, according to 
which the Mosaic law commands men to wear, on the 
left arm and on the forehead, pieces of parchment con: 
taining various passages of the Pentatench. These are 
the Tephillin, or Phylacteries, mentioned in the New 
Testament, and which the Jews still wear during the 
morning prayer. The passages incribed on the phylac- 
teries are taken from the sixth and eleventh chapters of 
Deuteronomy, and the thirteenth chapter of Exodus, 
These details were probably not fixed till after the exile, 
but an analogous usage must have existed among the 
ancient Hebrews, and perhaps there is an allasion 
thereto in some of the passages of Proverbs, 

The jewels of the women were numerous enough. In 
presenting to our imagination an Hebrew woman, 
adorned from head to foot with all the jewels mentioned 
in the Bible, we remark the following objects: First—— 
earrings of different forms. They are called Nezem, 
probably pendants, for the nose-rings had the same 
name ; or Ayghil, rounds, circles; or Netiphoth, drops, 
pearls. Perhaps the earrings «ere composed of many 
pieces, to which these different names were adapted. 
Secondly—nose-rings, called Nezem, and alluded to in 
reference to Rebecca, in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis. The Oriental women still wear this ornament 
suspended to one side of the nose, which for that 
purpose is pierced like the ears. The ring, made of 
ivcry or rich metal, and sometimes adorned with pres 
cious stones, is two or three iaches in diameter, and 
hangs over the mouth. Eliezer gave Rebecca a gold 
riog of this kind, which weighed half a shekel. In the 
eleventh chapter of Proverbs, a fair woman without 
discretion is compared to a jewel of gold ia a swine’s 
snout. Thirdly—necklaces, or rather chains suspended 
round the neck, and descending on the breast. These 
chains, called Rabid, were sometimes double or triple, 
and were composed in part of gold thread, and in part 
of precious stones and pearls. To the different chaing 
are attached various ornaments of gold, such as little 
suns or crescents, Saharonim; amulets of gold, or 
talismans, Lehaschim, having, perhaps, the form of a 
serpent, andon which are engraved magic tormulas, or 
words from the Lawof Moses, Both the crescents and 
the amulets are mentioned in the third chapter of 
[saiah. Fina'ly—smelling-bottles, Botte Nephesch, 
which were concealed in the bosom, or descended to the 
girdle. Sometimes round the cheeks was seen a chain 
of gold, which was fastened to the head-dress. In the 
first chapter of Canticles, cheeks comely with rows of 
jewels are alluded to. Fourthly — bracelets, called 
Ete’ade or Tsamid. As we find these two words together 
in the thirty-first chapter of Numbers, they could 
not be completely synonymous. The first seems 


and designates, no doubt, a ring which surrounded 


|the arm near the elbow, as we read expressly 


in the first chapter of 2od Samuel, while the Tsamid was 
fixed near the hand, as may be seen from passages in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Genesis. These two species of 


or of ivory. The bracelets which the servant of Abraham 
gave to Rebecca weighed, according to Genesis, two 


tioned bracelets in the form of chains, Scheroth, or made 


| of thread of gold. The word Commaz, which is only found _ 
in the Pentateuch, designates, probably, also a species of 


bracelet. Fifthly—rings, Tabbaath, which were worr on 
both hands. 


of Isaiah. We have already said that many commentators 
regard the Periscellides as corresponding to the Achasim 
of Isaiah. They therefore consider the Ceadoth to have 


have further to mention the Charitim, bags or pockets, 


of female toilet, and which are equivalent to the 

sooken of in the fifth chapter of Second Kings. The 
bags which the ladiesin full toilet wore at their girdle 
were probably of a fine stuff, and adorned with embroi- 
dery, if we may judge from what the modern East of- 
fers us, whichis analogous. The etymology of the word 
Charit, or Kharit, appears to indica'e the conical form. 
We find no trace of handkerchiets, and no doubt the He- 
brew women managed to dispense with them in the same 
way as the Greek and Roman women; for Hartmann, 
quoting a dissertation of Boettiger, demonstrates concla- 


Roman;:.—-Munk's Palestine. 


rose, a lily, an eagle, or something else. Now Judah 


lets. Youths wore earrings. The custom of carrying — 


given cannot be taken figuratively, as the Karaites, a 


to have affinity with the Arabic word “Said” (arm), - 


bracelets were, therefore, chains made of gold, of silver, | 


shekels of gold. But, besides the rings, we find also men- 


ds. Sixthly—anklets, Periscellides, such as were 
worn among the Greeks and Romans, and which are still | 
seen among the Arab women, ‘They correspond, I] am 
convinced, to the Ceadoth mentioned in the third chapter 


been little chains which connected the two anklets, and 
which, going from the one foot to the other, served to — 
give measure and a great regularity to the steps. We 


which, Isaiah, third chap., mentions as among the articles” 


sively that handkerchiefs were unknown to the Greeks and 
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parts ofthe kingdom. 


wanderers into the sea. 
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THE JEWS IN ENGLAND UNDER HENRY 
| IJ. AND EDWARD I. 

It is interesting to compare the position held by the 
the Jews at present, in England and France, with their 
former mean and despised situation. In the last country, 
a Jew at present holds one of the highest positions 


under government, whilst informer times men were 


punished for being Israelites, and forbidden under 
eavy penalties, to become Christians. In England, 


Jews now occupy places in Parliament, whilst formerly 
to be of that race was considered as much disgrace as to 


be called an ‘‘ Englishman” during the early year of the 
Norman conquest. 
We have gathered together a few particulars concern- 


ing the extortions practised on the Israelites under 


some of the Kings of England. 

In the reign of Henry III. the Jews were universally 
hated as much on account of their wealth as religion. 
In 1241 the King, desiring money, compelled the Jews 
to pay twenty thousand marks ; and shortly after more 
money was extorted from them. The Jews then enjoyed 
a short period of repose; but in 1250 Henry again 
needed money, and a certain Aaron, of York, who 
formerly had paid four thousand marks, was now 
compelled to pay thirty thousand on account of a trivial 


: charge of forgery that was brought against him. When 


the King ceased extorting money from the miserable 
Israelites, the Barons and other Nobility tried their 
hands at the game of extortion, and were not ashamed 
of receiving money from them, whom, the Nobility said 
‘God had cursed.” In 1255, the King demanded 
eight thousand marks, which, if not paid, he threatened 


to hang all those Jews who failed to comply with his 


wishes. The Jews, now fearing for their personal safety, 


asked of the King permission to leave the kingdom. | 


This demand the King refused, and, aiter exacting more 
money, handed them over to the tender mercies of the 


Earl of Cornwall, whose father had drawn eeven teeth 
from an Israelite because he refused to give ten thousand 


marks. | 

The charge was now brought against the Jews, of 
having crucified a young child, in mimicry of the 
sufferings of Christ. This was done, not so much with 
intention of making the common people angry against 
the Israelites, but for the purpose of extorting more 
money from them under the mask of religion. 

During one year of Henry II]J.’s reign sixty thousand 
marks were extracted from the Jews. 

Under the reign of Edward I. the Jews were charged 
with an adulteration of the coin, and the King, who 
had an extreme hatred against them, hung two hundred 
and eighty of them, in London, and more in different 
The property of the Jews, such 
as their houses and farms, were confiscated, and part of 
the money arising from their sale was given to those who 
embraced Christianity. Fines and exactiois were 
levied on them, and Edward, in a sndden fit of re- 
ligious frenzy, determined to free his kingdom entirely 
ofthe race. 
leaving themonly sufficient money to bear them to foreign 
countries. The inhabitants of the towns through which 
they passed also levied fines, in imitation of their 
King, but surpassed the latter by throwing many of the 
It is estimated that. fifteen 
thousand Jews were thus expelled from their homes, 
and compelled to wander in foreign countries, enduring 
new sufferings for the sake of that religion which they 
would never abandon.—J. R. | 


Spiritvat Prorocgrarny.—A daguerreotype artist in this 
city, we understand, is doing a very profitable business in 
taking photographs, which, in addition to the likeness of the 
sitter, bear a shadowy impression of the familiar countenance 
of some deceased friend upon the same plate, who is supposed 
to be spiritually present through the mediatory iatluence of the 
operator. There are many intelligent and veracious persons 
among us who are ready to testify, from observation, to their 
belief in the genuineness of this phenomena; and the secret of 
the imposture, or whatever it may be, has thus far defied the 


science and skill of our best photographers, who are at a loss | 


account for it.—Boston BoLvetin. 


‘Tue Morat Errects or Over-Crowprp Dwetrines.— | 
‘It is our deliberate opinion that these overcrowded dwellings 
- gre more fatal to morals and religion than even to health and 


life; so thatifa sanitary measure were not called for to 


preserve these first of earthly blessings, it would be impe- 


ratively demanded by a regard to the spiritual interests of 
the people. The existing state of the habitations of the pocr, 
aided, in many instances, by the placesin which they work, is 
such to destroy all sense of decency and propriety, and to 
induce a state of feeling which deties the efforts of spiritual 


teachers. The instructions of the school, the exhortations of | 
the pulpit, and home visitations, weigh as nothing in the scale 


against the practical education of filthy and overcrowded 


dwellings, totally unprovided with the means of cleanliness | 
Humax Sociery.—Human society may be compared to a 


heap of embers, which when placed asunder, can. retain. 
neither their light nor heat, amidst the surrounding elements. 
but when brought together they mutually give heat and light 


to each other; the flame breaks forth, and not only defends 


itself but subdues every thing around it. | 


Worsuir.—A letter of a Hebrew 


soldier from this distant colony of Holland informs us 
that during the holidays of the last falla congregation 
of Israelites met for divine worship in the house ofa 
distinguished Jawyer, Mr. Van Runkel, who provided 
for them all during the holy days plenty of everything 
the heart coulddesire. Most of the congregation were 
Dutch soldiers. During divine service Mr. Van Runkel 
addresed them in German, and again another expounded 
to them the book of Jonah. So the sons of the covenant 
carry the light of truth to all distant lands, as the 
prophets predicted.—ZJsraelile. | 

Free Hospital, DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending April 25 was—medical, 936; surgical, 


542; total, 1473; of which 541 were mew cases ; and 


upwards of 400 Jews. 


He seized the whole of their property, | 
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| Women Occupyine tue Putrit.—Rev, J. H. Cleve- 

land, pastor of the Universalist Society in Milan, 
Indiana, has entered a regiment of volunteers from that 
State. He writes to the “Herald” and *‘ Era” that 
the ladies of his congregation have volunteered to fill 
the pulpit during his absence.—Gleaner. 
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P. V. has published a Catalogue containing 16 pages of Jewish 
books, &c., which he has constantly on sale: to be had on appli- 
cation. | | 

Notice to schools.—Just published, the 2nd Edition of Pyke’s 
Dr. D. Asher. Printed on superior paper, and first-rate style. 

On Sale, Books in elaborate and serviceable binding, suitable for 
presents for any occasion. 


\ ANTED a respectable Youth as APPRENTICE to 


fast plain hand. One of the Hebrew persuasion preferred. Appiy 
‘to Messrs. Jacobs, 46, High-street, Sheerness. | 


TION ina Merchant's, Colonial, Broker’s, or Commission 


YX 7ANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH in a Mercan- 

tile or Expertation Business, age 17 ; is conversant in the 
French and German languages; knows a little of Bookkeeping. 
Can give most respectable references as to character and position. 
Address E. P., Jewish Chronicle office. © : 


fe ANTED, a YOUNG MAN of the Jewish persuasion 
as an ASSISTANT toa Goldsmith and Jeweller. Apply to 
M. Moseley, 44, King’s-road, Brighton, 


ANTED.—A Gentleman and Lis Son desire two or three 

FURNISHED ROOMS ina highly respectable Jewish 

family, where no other lodgers are kept, in or nearthe city. Terms 

moderate, References given and required. Address, by letter 
only, I, C., Jewish Chronicle office. : | 


W NTED by a young German Woman a SITUATION 

as COOK, understands her business in all its branches, 
would prefer a family or hotel where German is spoken, as she 
speaks and understands Enzlish but indifferently. Can have a 
good character from her last situation. Address R, R,, Jewish 
Chronicle office. 


court, Strand, near T mple Bar. 


COMPLETION OF DR. KALISCH’S HEBREW GRAMMAR 


OMMENTARY ON THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. | 


Price, Hebrew and English, eaehvolume L5s., English alone,6s, 6d | 


Scripture Catechism, with alterations and additions. Edited by 


the PAWNBROKING, he must be enabled to arite a} 


VAT ANTED by a Youth of the Jewish persuasion a SITU- 
‘Agent's Establishment. Address A. D., 21, Iron Gate, Derby, 


and ever ‘other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pi 


Most improved and economical principles... 


ANTED a respectable Jewish Girl as GENERAL 
SERVANT where a Boy is kept. Apply, 1, Devereux- 


LADIES’ MAID. No objection to take charge of two or 


three children, Thorough dressmaker. 8 years’ charager. M. N., 
| 16, Vere-street, Lincoln’s lun-fields, ™ 


a SITUATION as NEEDLEWOMAN or 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
NTLEMEN, 
AT BRIGHTON, 46 anp 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE 
of Dr. L. LOEWH, M.R.A.S., Nig” 
.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental La oo 
of Preceptors. London, 
_ The regular course of instruction comprises Religion, t 
brew language, and its sublime the Sacred 
and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com: 
osition, Elocution, Writing, Arithmetic, Modern and Ancient 
istory, History of English Literature, Geography, with Ma 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the Latin 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematia 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy ; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and. 
an branches of general and polite’ 
iterature as the attainment or destination of the il may re 
secrete. 1 ion of the pupil may render 
_ Pupils intending to matricuiate are prepared for their examina. 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the subject 


required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 


University. 

The accomplishments of Music, Singing, Drawing, Swimmin 
Dancing, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises and Fencing me 
taught by eflicient Masters. orks 
The most careful attention is given to the health of the Pupils, 


. The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate Super. 


intendence of Mrs. Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. i. 
Prospectuses may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 
address, 
LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
RS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident 
French Governess. Terms, including English, Hebrew, French 
and German, 40 Guineas per annum, 3 a 
The Vacation will terminate on the Ist of May. 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 

| LADIES. 

(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr. Lotb, Chief Rab); 

of Belgium.) 

ONDUCTED by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 
English and German Governess, 39, Rue DE LA Limite 

BrussELs, The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 

usual branches of a liberal education. 

For references’and further particulars, address the Rey. M- 

Keysor, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditch, London, and M. Ad 

Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New North 

road, London, ° 


8 


RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC. 
TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.x—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery Wed. 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mrs, 8. and Son have served the entertainments: 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-iane. | ane 


Established 50 years, 
J. M Y ERS (late L. Myers and Son}, 

ORNAMEN rTAL COOK AND CONFECTIONER 

4, Kine Srreet, 
W edding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, supplied on ths 

| shortest notice, and cheaper than any house in the trade. 

China, Glass, Plate, Rout Seats, Cushions, and Tables lent on 
hire on the most reasonable terms. 


ARRIS and EMANUEL, having made extensive altera- 
| tions in their Brewery, are enabled to SUPPLY GENUINE 
ALES and STOUTS, in casks or bottles, at mued lower prices 
than usually charged. H. and E. beg to thank their customers for 
previous orders, and trust, by strict attention aud civility of their 
men, to receive a continuance of their favours. : 


["° LET, within ten minutes’ walk of the Bank, in the 
house of a respectable Jewish family, where the Bieuch 
German and Dutch languages are spoken, one or two FURNISHED » 
BED-ROOMS, with use of Sitting-room. Partial or falk board ° f 
required. Apply at City-road. 


COMMERCIAL PRIVATE HOTEL a 
116, DUKE Street, Liverpoot. 

AMUEL STERN, in respectfully acknowledging the liberal] 
support afforded him for many years past, has much vleasure 
in informing his numerous friends and the public, that he: h g 
REMOVED from I}l2, Duke Street, to the above very SP ACLOUS 
and COMMODIOUS HOUSE (formerly the residence of' the late 
Colonel Bolton) containing large Commercial and Private Sittir , 
and Bed Rooms, Stock Rooms, Fire-Proof Rooms for waable 
property, &e, Cold and Hot Water Baths, 

S Stern in soliciting a continuance of the favors hitherto bestowed 
on him, begs to assure his friends, that no efforts shall be spared to 


afford every attention, anjl to study the comfort of those who ma 
honour him with their patronage, 


BERNSTEIN’S Private and BOARDING 
HOUSE, 1, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE 
Board and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners a lack 
Accommodation for one or two Resident Boarders, 


ATISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Sine ee 


t two o'clock. 


Board and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 


Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for Two or Three Resident 
Boarders | 


CITY OF LONDON | 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU_ 
CHANDELIERS, MEDLEVAL, AND OTHER 
GAS-FITTINGS, STAR SUN-LIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS. 

J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
[*NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, in 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their lieeoel 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 


such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEP MEN na 
will enable them to undertake the ARTMENT as 


LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC Tr. 
BUILDINGS, and PRIVATES 


heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on a 


Works—LONDON anp BIRMINGHA) 


| Principal Depot and SUOW-ROOMS—1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Graven | 


sstimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilati | 
Concert Halls, and other pv blie buildings, can be had 


j at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Houndsditeh. N.P 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND ABLE GLASS, 

J. DEFRIES anv SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants. 
and the Trade that they have on view the largest assortment of 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, ano TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both eut 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3. and 111, Gravel- | 

7 Export and other orders promptly executed. 

Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of charze. 
THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP. 
To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 

% A large assortment on show. 7 
_A liberal Discount to Merchants. 


Lox.don: Printed and Published by Moss Vatenting, for the Pre- 
cic at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C.. in the 
Parish of Allhallows, in the City of London. Friday, May 
1, 1863 Rev. Se M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 
York, Agent for the United States of America, | pee 


Collector.—Mr. Jacosp Roxas, 
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